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Fire in Long, Timber-Lined Tunnel 
Presented Tough Problems................ 


72 days were required to restore to service the 1,570-ft. single- 
track bore on the Moffat line, where the blaze had cost three 
lives and the actual job of estimating damage had to be delayed 
longer than three weeks because of continued intense heat, 
spalling rock and persistent monoxide gas. 


What the Motor Folks Are Up To.............. 


An editorial review of an automotive group’s plans for post-war 
highways on a lavish scale. Annual construction outlay would 
be $3 billion a year, with city streets at federal expense, and 
75 per cent of costs on federal aid projeets lessees be by federal 
taxpayers. 


Railroad Materials After the War.............. 


Observing present technological trends, C. B. Bryant, assistant 
to vice-president (Research and Tests), Southern, believes rail- 
roads will have large choice of materials and processes when it 
comes to shaping post-war activities. He looks to improvements 
in products now in use and sees value in wartime development 
of materials which will eventually be available in volume. 
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Unit-type construction is an important feature 
of the “Union” Model 31 Electro-Pneumatic Car 
Retarder. Retarder units can be assembled to 


the length needed at each particular location 
in the yard. Fewer parts are employed and 
therefore maintenance stocks are minimized. 
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“Union” Car Retarders 
Expedite War Traffic 
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“Union” Electro-Pneumatic Car Retarders are in service in 22 
yards on 14 railroads iw the United States. Although the majority 
of these installations were placed in service before the war, all 
of them have proved that this modern method of yard operation is 
indispensable to the efficient handling of the tremendously increased 
volume of traffic caused by wartime rail transportation. 
In these retarder-equipped yards, the ability to hump con- 
tinuously provides for full use of yard facilities 24 hours a day, 
regardless of weather conditions. Trains are moved promptly from 
receiving yards and cars are classified rapidly for departing trains. 
This results in earlier deliveries of war materials and more trans- 
portation service with the existing rolling stock than would be pos- 
sible without these installations of “Union” E. P. Car Retarders. 
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The Week at a Glance 


ANOTHER TRUMAN REPORT: 
Senator Truman’s committee investigating 
the progress of the war program includes 
transportation in its annual report, reviewed 
in our news pages. It gently reproves both 
government agencies and the railroads for 
slowness in ordering new rolling stock, 
‘while argument goes on as to whether 5- 
year amortization is to be permitted. An 
0. D. T. waybill study is revealed, the re- 
sults of which will give factual evidence on 
the importance of alleged circuitous rout- 
ing of freight. The committee believes the 
occupancy factor of Pullmans could be im- 
proved if the government and corporations 
reserving large blocks of space would re- 
lease what they aren’t going to use in time 
for other customers to pick it up. 
2 


STRANDED IN FLORIDA: The 
0. D. T. has authorized the operation of 
two daily northbound coach trains from 
Florida to help get people home who drove 
down there and can’t get the gas to drive 
back. The New York Times’ Washington 
correspondent, Arthur Krock, has written 
a piece in which he lights into the O. D. T. 
for not requiring certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity for all trips of over 
500 miles—which is a favorite theme with 
some other editorializers. Possibly stand- 
ing in queue for an hour or so at every 
station in order to get up to the window to 
convince a clerk of one’s right to a travel 
permit might persuade these critics that 
the O. D. T. policy isn’t so bad. There 
are now only a few places where long 
queues form—and the alternative would in- 
stall them everywhere, even where there is 
little congestion. The O. D. T. is one of 
the rare government agencies which has 
tried to avoid shoving the people around, 
and its forbearance is little appreciated. 
ce) 


LOOKING FOR HELP: A. A. R. di- 
rectors decided at a meeting last week to 
initiate a vigorous recruiting campaign to 
relieve the shortage of help, which is every- 
where (but especially in spots) growing in- 
creasingly difficult. In recent weeks, an 
average of 40 trains daily have been de- 
layed by a lack of crews and 70 switch en- 
gine tricks have not been worked, for the 
same reason. The O. D. T. has authorized 
the Jersey Central to pull off 68 short-haul 
commuter trains in order to relieve a short- 
age of crews which has badly delayed much 
essential traffic on that important terminat- 
ing carrier. 


8 
WHO GETS THE BILL?: An article 
herein, entitled “What the Motor Folks Are 
Up To,” is an editorial review of a detailed 
Proposal by the “Automotive Safety Foun- 


dation” (presented to the Senate’s post-war - 


committee), calling for vastly increased 
public works” on highways when the war 
ends—with the contribution of the heavily- 
laden federal taxpayers on “federal aid” 
Projects being upped from the present 50 
per cent to 75 per cent. They even want the 
federal treasury to pay three-quarters of 
the cost of improving urban streets (doing 
way with cross streets, so movement in 
Congested cities will be as rapid as in the 
pen country). Costs of highway transpor- 


tation—an editorial points out—are now 
met in part in obedience to the capitalist 
(“user pays”) principle, and in part are 
communized (i.e., paid by the whole tax- 
paying community). This “Safety Founda- 
tion” proposal would greatly increase the 
communization of transport costs. 
2 

MOST INGENIOUS PARADOX: 
The astonishing part of this proposal—so 
closely kin to spendthrift New Dealism in 
its “let-Uncle Sam-do-it-at-the-taxpayers- 
expense” philosophy—is that Paul Hoffman 
sponsors it, as chairman of the “Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation.” Mr. Hoffman, 
in all other branches of the economy with 
this one exception, is striving manfully to 
re-establish capitalist (i., “user pays”) 
principles;. and to minimize government 
participation in economic activities. 


THE TRANSPORT ISSUE: Our edi- 
torial, and our critical report of the auto- 
motive folks’ presentation, point out the 
importance of this issue to national policy 
regarding transportation as a whole; and 
to national economic policy (whether the 
country is to remain capitalist or will con- 
tinue its communistic drift). The war 
has conclusively demonstrated that the 
country must retain its railroads. These 
being self-supporting and privately-financed, 
cannot hope, whatever their efficiency, to 
hold their own against infinite Treasury 
contributions to rival agencies. If dona- 
tions, bearing no ratio to receipts from 
tolls and fees, are made to rivals in con- 
stantly expanding magnitude—can the 
railroads long refrain from seeking succor 
from the some source (their necessity to the 
nation being what it is)? If all users of 
transportation, at length, succeed in getting 
a large and growing part of their service 
costs paid from the Treasury—will con- 
sumers of other commodities not soon de- 
mand similar partial communization of their 
food, clothing, and rent bills? Who can 
say where such a process will stop? 
» 
MOFFAT LINE TUNNEL FIRE: 
The interesting story of that famous and 
extremely troublesome fire in Tunnel 10 
on the Denver & Salt Lake last fall is re- 
lated in these pages by the Rio Grande’s 
Chief Engineer, Alfred E. Perlman, who 
made the site of this disaster his head- 
quarters until the line was re-opened. Three 
Denver firemen were killed in fighting the 
fire by monoxide fumes—and the persist- 
ence of this gas and intense heat for weeks 
after the conflagration, plus falling rocks, 
slowed up the restoration job, which was 
hard enough without these further handi- 
caps. As rebuilt, the tunnel will have no 
more timber in it. 
E) 

MORE PRAISE FOR EASTMAN: 
The Associated Traffic Clubs met in Cleve- 
land last week (the session being reported 
herein). Mr. Eastman was to have been the 
guest of honor, but illness prevented him. 
Nonetheless, Director Joe and the O. D. T. 
were the recipients of the high honors— 
W. M. Jeffers being the spokesman for the 
railways and John Keeler for the shippers, 
General Young responding for the O. D. T. 
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HIGHER TAX ON FARES: On April 
fool’s day, the fare-paying passengers who 
now are assessed a federal tax of 10 per 
cent for their train riding, will begin to pay 
15 per cent instead. The excess profits tax 
will rise from 90 per cent to 95 per cent; 
and the railroads will continue to pay taxes 
on undermaintenance, which the Treasury 
classes as profits. This is the tax bill en- 
acted by Congress over the President’s 
veto—which he excused by accusing the 
measure of favoring the greedy rather than 
the needy. The measure is reviewed in our 
news pages. 
ce) 
WHAT NEW MATERIALS?: What 
are the prospects for new materials—and 
novel applications of old ones—which are 
now being developed for improved railroad 
performance? This is one of the liveliest 
of present questions for interesting and 
profitable speculation and inquiry, and it is 
painstakingly examined in an article herein 
by C. B. Bryant, assistant to vice-president 
of the Southern. The discussion runs the 
gamut, from protective coatings, through 
decelerate? corrosion and wear, weight re- 
duction and better bearings, improved mo- 
tive power and application of electronics. 
) 


LABOR-SAVING NOSTRU MS: 
There are a lot of patent medicines being 
peddled as a part of the federal manpower 
officials’ efforts to provide ersatz working 
forces for industry and transportation, re- 
placing the skilled help departed for the 
wars. Like many patent. medicines, if the 
patient happens to have the specific dis- 
tempers for which the formulas are con- 
cocted, they often work well enough; but 
such magic elixirs usually only kid the suf- 
ferer when his malady is of a kind which 
requires an individualized prescription. This, 
the leading editorial in this issue asserts, 
may be one of the reasons why the man- 
power situation on the railroads has drifted 
into so serious a state. By politely imbibing 
some of the federal consumption cures and 
sure-fire gland tonics—applicable to the re- 
lief of labor pains in manufacturing but not 
on the railroads—may not the railroads, 
perhaps, have encouraged the federal bur- 
eaucracy in the belief that the railroads 
have no labor shortage that a few more 
girls in overalls couldn’t cure for them? 
8 


WHERE 10x0.1 ISN’T 1: One such 
much-publicized cure-all for a shortage of 
highly-skilled labor in manufacturing is to 
take a complex craft and break it up into a 
dozen or more segments, each of which a 
learner can master in a few weeks’ time. 
This device, it is said, really works in some 
industry—and gives a plant a production 
from “quickie”-trained rookies which here- 
tofore, without such high specialization, re- 
quired journeymen of long training to ac- 
complish. But ten “telegraphers,” each 
knowing only one-tenth of the Morse code, 
cannot handle messages or train orders ; and 
ten trainmen, each knowing one-tenth of a 
division, cannot operate trains. Hiring girls 
and the super-annuated and training pro- 
grams have undoubtedly given the railroads 
some much-needed semi-skilled labor; but 
not the indispensable craftsmen. 





ENGINEERED TO LAST 
FOR 99 YEARS 


Low side of 4150-volt distribution transformer, 
showing connections of one of the three 208- 
volt ring mains in the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tory cellar. The 4/0 Okolite-Okoprene cables 
are connected to the crab jojnt with mechani- 
cal squeeze connectors. 


When Bell Telephone Laboratories decided to decentralize 
part of their engineering facilities by moving into the 
country, they determined that their new buildings would 
be built to last “for at least 99 years.” 

Taking advantage of their own extensive laboratory ex- 
perience and test results, they wrote specifications that they 
knew would provide the most durable materials and equip- 
ment available. 

Their wiring specifications, for instance, called for an 
oil-base compound protected with a neoprene sheath, where 
exposures required it. In this new laboratory it was essential 


OKONITE INSULATED WIRES & CABLES fsony 
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to have insulated wire that would resist flame, moisture, 
heat and chemicals. 

The accompanying illustrations show how Okolite-Oko- 
prene cables fitted into the picture and how simple it was 
to install and splice this carefully-chosen wiring. Okolite- 
Okoprene cables are used in many other places — in central 
stations, on railroads, in industrial plants, mines, or wher- 
ever long-life and full protection is required — and they 
cost no more than high quality braided wire. Bulletin 
OK-2009 describes them in detail....The Okonite Com- 
pany, Passaic, N. J. ' 


3’ x 5’ Distribution manhole in Bell Telephone Laboratory 
cellar where splicer is making final tap with special 
split tee-connector. Okolite-Okoprene cables were spe- 
cified for use in the following tough, damp locations: 
(1) under cellar floors, (2) between buildings, (3) to 
street lighting standards, (4) at substation, (5) all 
wiring in kitchen refrigerators, (6) all wiring to out- 
door bracket fixtures. 


Cooperating on this project were: 
Architects and Engineers: 
Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, New York 
Electrical Contractor: 

Hatzel & Buehler, Inc., New York City 
Distribution and Power Cables: 

The Okonite Company, Passaic, New Jersey 
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Manpower Shortage Menaces 
Transportation 


The make-shifts the government has tendered to the railroads in 
lieu of leaving them an adequate force of competent men to move their 
trains and keep their equipment and track in serviceable condition have 
all played out. “Replacement schedules,” “training programs,” “hiring 
women,” and other such expedients have done all they can ever hope to 
do in providing labor for the maintenance of necessary railroad service. 
Government Manpower and Selective Service officials have now 
got to cease taking irreplaceable employees away from the railroads, or 
accept sole responsibility for the deterioration in railroad service 
which is developing day by day. 


There is hardly a large railroad which does not have to report each 
day its delay in moving some cars—and occasionally even thousands— 
because it does not have trainmen, enginemen or yardmen equal to its 
trafic demands. Car shortages—as yet fortunately not large or gen- 
eral—are occurring, not because of an insufficient supply of cars, but 
because of lack of employees to move them. Telegraph offices by the 
hundreds, needed to keep trains moving—instead of standing around 
on sidings waiting for instructions—have been closed because there 
are not enough competent operators to man them; and Selective Service 
officials are granting only three or four months’ deferments for such 
skilled employees. 


Possibly, the Manpower and Selective Service officials do not appre- 
ciate that the device, so successful in industry, of breaking down a 
difficult craftsman’s job into simple components which an unskilled 
girl can master in a few weeks, will not work on the railroads. You 
can’t break down the art of telegraphy and the book of operating 
rules into 10 parts and have 10 learners each master one-tenth of them; 
and then have 10 “specialized” railroaders. You can’t have trainmen 
who are thoroughly familiar with one-tenth of a division, and make 
effective use of them in running a railroad. 


By going along with these popular and well-advertised manpower- 
conserving formulas—which are serviceable enough in mass-production 
industries where all operations are under one roof—the railreads have, 
not unlikely, helped to create an unwarranted complacency on the part 
of the Manpower authorities. The fact is, however, as every railroad 
man knows, that such devices cannot now, and never could, hope to 
meet the fundamental manpower problem of the railroads. They could 
provide, and have, some fairly competent junior employees, but they 
do not help at all in providing the type of personnel which is the true 
characteristic of the railroad industry. 


It can, therefore, be stated categorically that there will be a serious 
breakdown in railroad transportation—and at no far-distant date—if 
the Selective Service authorities persist in their present policy of 
drafting experienced railway labor. “Training programs,” “replace- 
ment schedules,” “hiring women” and other such nostrums—however 
effective they may be in the manufacturing industry—are a delusive 
patent medicine when applied to skilled railway personnel. 


It is misplaced patriotism to maintain a deferential silence about 
these facts. A breakdown in railroad transportation because of inept 
governmental dealing with railroad manpower would hurt the war 
effort more than any action within the capacity of the enemy. 








Should Transport Costs 
Be Further Communized? 


Chairman Pogue of the Civil Aeronautics Board made 


aK speech to North Atlantic State highway officials on 


February 17th in which he said that “just as the auto- 
mobile was never able really to come into its own until 
good roads had been built . . . so will the widespread 
use of the conventional type airplane depend upon 
landing areas.” 

No argument about that. The question is: Who is 
going to build these landing areas and pay for them— 
the users or the general taxpayers? And are these 
landing areas going to be subject to an ad valorem tax 
such as is imposed upon other property in economic 
use or are they, like court-houses and jails, to be free 
of such taxation? These landing fields are business 
property, whether they be in private or public owner- 
ship. Are they to be treated differently from other 
business property, either in being tax-built or tax- 
exempt; and if so, why the distinction? 

In the way this question is answered—not only as 
regards aviation but also as this same issue arises in 
other segments of the economy—will be determined 
whether free competitive enterprise, or the socialism 
of a “planned economy,” is to be the future dominant 
characteristic of this country’s economic life. This 
issue has been brought to a critical stage as regards high- 
way transportation by. the statement, entitled “The 
Role of the Federal Government in Highway Devel- 
opment,” prepared by the “Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion” for the Senate Committee on Post-War Planning, 
and reviewed in an editorial article elsewhere in 
these pages. 

In brief, the proposal of this representative body of 
automotive manufacturers (in which they are supported 
by many other groups interested in highway transporta- 
tion) is that road construction be expanded to an 
unprecedented magnitude in the post-war period; that 
on “federal aid” projects the contribution of federal 
taxpayers be raised from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of 
the total outlay; and that federal money be used for a 
vast program of reconstructing city streets to eliminate 
cross traffic. 

The essential difference between a “planned” and a 
“free enterprise” economy lies in the manner in which 
productive forces are directed and distributed. In a 
free economy, the direction comes as the resultant of 
the uncoerced actions of individual citizens. Each pur- 
chases what he chooses ; gets what he pays for and pays 
for what he gets, and only that; and investment is 
guided by customers’ preferences. In a “planned econ- 
omy” the individual consumer is offered plenty of 
things he doesn’t want and a shortage of what he pre- 
fers. Asking for a fish, he is given a serpent; for bread, 
he is given a stone. He has no choice in investing his 
savings; instead, he pays them to the tax collector, and 
they are expended as directed by the “planners.” Our 
economic surroundings thus pass from control by the 
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spontaneous preferences of consumers and become the 
plaything of bureaucrats, who know better than the 
people themselves what is good for them. 

Our highways have been financed by means both of 
“planning” and by the method of economic freedom. 
To the extent that capital and maintenance expenditures 
on highways are made to depend upon the sums col- 
lected in tolls, or in gasoline or license fees levied on 
those who use the highways but not on those who do 
not, highway development has been consistent with 
the concept of a free economy. The “planned economy” 
method prevails to the extent that highway funds are 
appropriated regardless of the revenues from tolls and 
fees specifically derived from the use of the highways, 
The larger the proportion of “federal aid” and general 
taxes to total highway expenditures, the further we 
depart from a free, customer-controlled economy and 
the further we enter a regimented, “planned,”’ social- 
ist society. 

It has been demonstrated by the present war that 
the nation cannot get along—amilitarily or economically 
—with a railway system of any less efficiency or magni- 
tude than that now available. It is obvious that such 
a system cannot be sustained in peacetime with reliance 
entirely on private investment, if there be practically 
limitless expenditure of general tax funds in the expan- 
sion and improvement of competing agencies of trans- 
portation. That is, if these other agencies are to be 
developed far beyond the willingness of actual users to 
pay for what is provided, then the competition of such 
facilities will at length force the railroads, however re- 
luctantly, to resort also to this means of support, in order 
to preserve the efficiency and adequacy of their service. 
If that happens, the competitive advantage enjoyed by 
the agencies of transport now beneficed from general 
taxation, will vanish; while the proportion of the total 
economy captured by the political “planners” will have 
greatly increased. If transportation should be pre- 
dominantly provided, not under the capitalist doctrine of 
“user pays,” but under the communist principle “from 
each according to his means, to each according to his 
need”—then consuming interests will have a strong 
precedent and suggestion similarly to shift the cost of 
other economic goods to the federal treasury. By 
logical process, the whole economy would be conm- 
munized. 

Foresight should suggest to advocates of highway, 
waterway, and airline expansion that, as they cherish 
the continuarice of private enterprise in their own busi- 
nesses, they insist upon close relationship between ex- 
penditures on all varieties of transportation facilities 
and specific contributions toward costs by users of these 
facilities. Congress, moreover, should realize that it 
cannot decide where the public interest lies in proposals 
for large expenditures of federal funds in the develop- 
ment of newer forms of transportation, if it considers 
these facilities singly. It must also concurrently weigh 
what difficulties it may be thereby interposing to the 
maintenance of a railroad system adequate to the needs 
of commerce and the national defense. 
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Will Dynamic Balancing 
Help Make Smoother Rides? 


The anniversary, this year, of the introduction of 
streamlined high-speed trains, is an appropriate time 
to contemplate the fact that practically all major devel- 
opments which lead to progress in an industry such as 
railroading bring with them major problems. It did not 
take the mechanical department personnel, and manu- 
facturers as well, long to realize that high-speed opera- 
tion introduced evidence pointing strongly to the need 
for the accurate balancing of wheels in high-speed 
trucks, whether in locomotive or in cars. 

Industries other than the railroads have long been 
familiar with the value of balancing rotating parts dy- 
namically and when this wheel problem appeared in 
railroad trucks it was but natural to turn to the possi- 
bilities of the dynamic balancing of car wheels. There 
are several balancing machines available that are suit- 
able for handling railway truck wheel sets. Those roads 
having electric traction equipment, or electric repair 
shops which handle armature repairs for large size 
motors, are familiar with the equipment and technique 
involved. It is reasonable to assume, however, that 
insofar as mechanical department men are concerned 
the question of dynamic balancing is one with which 
they are not too familiar. Because of the need for 
wheel balancing and their interest in finding a way to 
do it, there are, at the moment, several important ques- 
tions that should be answered for their benefit. 

Several mechanical department people have raised 
the question as to what will be the effect of operating 
conditions such as s!i7-flat wheels and brake shoe wear 
on wheel sets the nave been accurately machined and 
dynamically ba’. “ced. 

Some light »»: this general problem may. be found 
in a paper prepared by K. F. Nystrom of the Mil- 
waukee* for inclusion in the 1943 Yearbook of the Car 
Department Officers’ Association, in which he deals 
with the question of wheels for high-speed service and 
includes the statement that “It is an important require- 
ment that wheels under high-speed equipment be kept 
concentric within .010 in. Their treads must be smooth 
and fairly close to the original taper. This does not 
mean that a wheel has to be the original 1 and 20 taper 
or that it cannot be run with considerable wear but it 
does mean that the tread must not be allowed to develop 
local sharp tapers. The biggest factor in producing 
wheel shimmy is what the car department men class 
as a second flange—a short sharp —s close to the 
throat of the main flange.” 

There is hardly anyone familiar with railroad trucks 
and their operation who might not be willing to con- 
cede that to have wheel sets in dynamic balance is most 
desirable. It is also apparent, as evidenced by Mr. 
Nystrom’s statement, that a very slight amount of wear 
will set up undesirable conditions such as shimmying 


-__ 


* An abstract of this paper appeared in the Railway Age for February 
26, 1944, page 423. 
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in a car wheel at high speed. Here is evidence of the 
fact that wear produces an unbalanced condition. 

Tests are being made to determine the value of this 
type of balancing and in the interests of making avail- 
able the technical data which so many are awaiting 
with interest, it seems worth while for the railroads and 
the manufacturers to work together in an effort to find 
out how dynamic balancing may contribute to the devel- 
opment of better riding railway trucks, and to just what 
extent wheel wear acts as a negative factor. 


Prospects for Building Work 


In light of the large amount of essential building 
improvement work that has been dammed up on the 
railways behind War Production Board orders re- 
stricting such work, any relief is welcome news to 
railway building officers, and some relief is definitely 
in sight. This does not come through any modification 
of Order L-41, which still restricts to $1,000 expendi- 
tures for new materials for individual building con- 
struction and improvement projects permitted or 
authorized under the order. Furthermore, there is 
little relief for the building engineer in the recently 
amended order P-142, which, within the limitations of 
that order, now allows the undertaking of individual 
projects employing materials acquired under priority 
ratings costing up to $2,500, even’ though the amend- 
ment does greatly simplify the paper work involved in 
securing the approval of projects of this scope. 

The real relief comes in the easing of the building 
material situation generally, with the principal ex- 
ception of lumber, and the unannounced, yet current 
policy. of the Construction Rating section of the Pri- 
orities’ division of the War Production Board to look 
more favorably upon all requests by the railways for 
building construction which is necessary for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war in the transportation 
field. The fact that this policy is in effect is evidenced 
both by the types of projects that are being authorized 
today and by the speed with which such authorizations 
are being secured. While many building materials are 
still tight and govern the approval or rejection of ap- 
plications, the primary controlling factors appear to 
be more largely the essentiality of the projects to the 
adequacy of war-time transportation,. and the labor 
factor involved, rather than the quantities of materials 
required, unless these materials are of a very critical 
nature. 

In the light of such developments, it behooves rail- 
way building officers to review their building require- 
ments carefully, giving first consideration to essentiality, 
and second, to the amount of labor involved. This 
applies regardless of the size of the project, and leads 
to the further suggestion that the most extensive use 
of power machines and tools in carrying out any type 
of construction may mean, through the saving in man- 
hours involved, the difference between approval and 
rejection by the W. P. B. 
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Fire in Long, Timber-Lined Tunnel 





Fire Fighting Was Done Under Serious Difficulties 


T 11:10 a. m. on September 20, 1943, the engineer 
A on the Denver & Sait Lake’s westbound passenger 

train No. 1, arriving at Crescent, Colo., about three 
miles west of Tunnel 10 on the road’s Moffat Tunnel 
line, reported that he had smelled wood smoke when com- 
ing through this tunnel a few minutes previously. Im- 
mediately upon receiving this report, the bridge and 
building supervisor and a bridge gang working nearby 
proceeded to the tunnel. A Denver & Rio Grande en- 
gine, returning light to Denver, Colo., after having 
helped a freight train from Denver to the Moffat tun- 
nel, was also dispatched to the scene. They arrived at 
the west portal of Tunnel 10 at 11:50 a.m., at which 
time the flames were pouring out of the tunnel to such 
an extent that it was impossible to approach closer than 
200 ft. to the portal. * 


Alternate Sections Timber Lined 


Tunnel 10, a single-track bore, is located 27.42 miles 
west of Denver on the line of the Denver & Salt. Lake 
which runs from Denver to Craig, Colo. The line is 
also used between Denver and Orestod, Colo. by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western’s through traffic between 
Denver and Salt Lake City, Utah. The terrain in this 
vicinity is such that an open cut or shoo-fly was not 
found to be feasible when building the line. 

The tunnel was 1,570 ft. in length (now 1,560 ft. as 
10 ft. at the west portal collapsed), all on tangent 





* Abstract of an address presented before_a joint meeting of the Utah 
Post of the American Society of Military Engineers and the Utah_Sec- 
- of the American Society of Civil Engineers, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 

ebruary 3. 
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Tough Problems’ 


Restoration of 1570-ft. single- 
track bore on Moffat line, involv- 
ing the removal of a large volume 
of cave-in rock, required 72 days 
and cost the lives of 3 men 


By A. E. Perlman 


Assistant to President, D. & S. 
R.G. 


‘. 
and Chief Engineer, D. & W. 


except 110 ft. at the west end, which is on a very light 
spiral. The grade through the tunnel is 2 per cent 
ascending westward. From east to west through the 
tunnel, there were, in order, 198 ft. of timber lining, 
108 ft. unlined, 201 ft. of timber lining, 103 ft. unlined, 
41 ft. of timber lining, 28 ft. unlined, 502 ft. of timber 
lining, 147 ft. unlined, 45 ft. of timber lining, 53 ft. 
unlined, and 142 ft. of timber lining. The fire apparently 
started in the most westerly timber section. 

To fight the fire, a locomotive with a number of water 
cars and fire hose, was immediately called out of Utah 
Junction, Colo., to proceed to the tunnel. Water was 
used in fighting the fire, since both the Denver Fire 
Department and General Loucks of the U. S. Chemical 
Warfare Service advised that water would be the only 
effective means of extinguishing the flames. 


Three Firemen Lost Lives 


The wind was blowing strongly from the east to the 
west and it was possible to enter the tunnel from the 
east end for a distance of more than 850 ft. with the 
fire hose and play water upon the timber. However, 
it was not possible to get close enough to the burning 
section to cut through the lagging in order to play water 
upon the packing, which was more than 40 years old 
and burned with the intensity of a gasoline fire. At 
times the wind would shift, driving the fire fighters 
out of the tunnel. Although it was impossible to ap- 


_proach close to the west portal a curtain was placed over 


the east portal to retard combustion. 

Late in the evening of the day the fire was discovered, 
the Denver Fire Department sent a pumper and four 
firemen, equipped with mine safety appliance all-purpose 
respirators, to the scene of the fire, where they assisted 
in pumping water through the city fire hose on the 
timbers. These men removed the curtain over the east 
portal in order to obtain better working conditions for 
fighting the fire. After three of the firemen had been 
inside the tunnel for a few minutes, one of them was 
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forced to come out because his respirator was leaking. 
After the other two men had been inside for about an 
hour and the wind had changed direction so that smoke 
was billowing out of the east portal, one of the remain- 
ing firemen started in to see if the two men holding 
the hose nozzles inside the tunnel were all right. A 
short time later, G. E. Hamilton, roadmaster on the 
road, put on a respirator and also started into the tun- 
nel. About 100 ft. in from the portal he stumbled over 
the body of the last fireman to enter the tunnel and 
started to carry him out. However, when he was within 
a short distance of the portal, he collapsed. Fortunately, 
he was seen by the men outside the tunnel who ran in 
and brought both men out. . 

The fire rescue squad from Denver was summoned 
immediately and worked over the fireman for two hours 
but was unable to revive him. The intense fire had 
generated a deadly amount of carbon-monoxide gas, 
against which the respirators used were ineffective. The 
bodies of the other two firemen were not recovered until 
two months later, and then at a point near the center 
of the caved-in section of the tunnel. They had not 
been trapped by the cave-in but had been overcome by 
carbon-monoxide. 

The following day, when the fire reached the next to 
last timber settion at the east end, the entire roof of 
the tunnel in this section collapsed, filling 300 ft. of the 
tunnel with huge granite boulders. The 198-ft. section 
beginning at the east portal was the only timber section 
which was not completely destroyed. Westward from 
the caved-in section, the floor of the tunnel was covered 
with debris ranging from 6 to 20 ft. in depth, which had 
fallen from the roof and sides of the tunnel when the 
timber supports burned out. 

The problem of reconstruction was complicated, first, 
by the continued presence of the deadly carbon-monoxide 


Tons of Rock Blocked the Tunnel Completely Throughout 
the 300-Ft. Cave-In Section 
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gas, which is fatal in concentrations of as little as 0.025 
per cent; second, by the intense heat in the tunnel, 
which, during the fire, melted solid rock in some places, 
and which as late as November 2, 43 days after the start 
of the fire, was at times so intense that the work had to 
be stopped temporarily; and thirdly the danger from 
falling rock, which spalled off the roof and sides of the 
tunnel as the rock cooled. 


Heat Delayed Accurate Estimate of Damage 


The day after the fire, John Austin, superintendent 
of the Stiers Brothers Construction Company of St. 
Louis, Mo., who was engaged in driving the Big Thomp- 
son Tunnel near Granby, Colo., agreed, after having 
received permission from the Bureau of Reclamation, 
to shut down this work and move his crew and equip- 
ment to Tunnel 10 to assist in opening the line. A 
survey of the extent of the damage could not be made 
for more than three weeks after the start of the fire. 
It was possible to approach the east end of the caved-in 
section immediately, but due to the intense heat and the 
spalling rock encountered in the more than 1100 ft. 
from the west portal to the caved-in section, it was im- 
possible to make accurate estimates of the damage for 
some time. 

The caved-in portion began 306 ft. from the east portal. 
When the roof of the tunnel collapsed in this section, 
huge blocks of granite came down, completely filling the 
bore. While it could not be determined accurately how 
far above the roof of the tunnel this broken rock was to 
be found, it was thought that this condition existed for 
a distance of 60 to more than 100 ft. above the roof, 
based on calculations of the amount of swell in the 
broken material. Not knowing the length of the caved-in 
portion at first, and believing that any attempt to clean 
out the entire mass of broken rock might create a 
chimney to the top face of the mountain—which in this 
case would bring down considerable slide rock which 
lay above the tunnel—it was decided to tunnel through 
the caved-in portion and to hold in place the broken 
rock above the roof of the tunnel by supporting timbers. 
Accordingly, a pioneer bore was begun through the top 
of the muck pile, allowing sufficient head room to per- 
mit the placing of 39-ft. lengths of 100-lb. rails long- 
itudinally under the 8-in. by 8-in. timbers holding the 
spiling. 

These rail were then supported to the top segments of 
the 12-in. by 12-in. timber sets which were used to sup- 
port the ground in the standard tunnel section. 


Carbon-Monoxide a Constant Problem 


Driving the pioneer bore was particularly hazardous 
because of the weight of the loose material above the 
cave-in, necessitating careful bracing against any further 
movement; the heat, which as late as November 2 
made it impossible for the men to work in the small 
opening until the wind was favorable and assisted the 
two ventilating fans in cooling the air; and the carbon- 
monoxide gas, which was a constant threat to the men 
working in the tunnel. This odorless, tasteless gas 
would seep out from between the voids iri the broken 
rock whenever the barometer fell, causing a great num- 
ber of lost man-hours in the work. 

On November 29, twelve men working in the head- 
ing, including A. J. Neff, supervisor of work equipment, 
were affected seriously by the gas, four of them collapsing 
completely. When this happened, they were removed 
from the tunnel immediately and were placed in a 
bunk car which was rushed to Denver by a Diesel-elec- 
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tric switch engine, where ‘they were placed in oxygen 
tents. During the trip to Denver, oxygen was fed to 
them from tanks which had been on hand for welding 
work, and we were told by physicians that this was 
undoubtedly responsible for saving the lives of several 
of those most affected. 

Constant vigilance was necessary to protect the men 
against this gas until after November 3, when the 
pioneer bore was holed through. The barometer was 
watched constantly. Experts from the Bureau of Mines 
supplied us with hoolamite detectors, which indicated 
when the concentration of gas was too high. Much 
time was lost on this account, as on many occasions 
the men were driven from the tunnel for several hours 
by the presence of carbon-monoxide. 


Muckers Clear Cave-In 


To take charge of the work at the east end, Paul 
Guinn of Draper, Utah, an expert at working through 
bad ground in tunnel construction, was flown to the 
scene. One No. 60 electric Conway mucker was shipped 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, and another from Boise, 
Idaho. A 112-kv.a. Diesel generator unit was obtained 
from Denver to furnish power for the Conway muckers 
and for the other power tools used in the east end. One 
No. 10 and one No. 9 blower were installed outside the 
tunnel at the east portal to furnish fresh air to the men 
working inside. A D-2 and a D-6 Caterpillar tractor 
were used to spread the material removed from the 
tunnel. | 

This material was brought out in 5-yd. mine dump 
cars by a 380-hp. Diesel-electric switch engine secured 
from the Denver yards of the Rio Grande. Since the 
Conway muckers and the mine cars were built to 3-ft. 
gage, it was necessary to install a third rail for this 
operation. 

The mucking at the west end was handled by Sargeant 
Overshot loaders and 7-yd. capacity Dumptors. It was 
necessary to keep three of the Overshots available to 
insure having one in operating condition at all times, 
as the conditions under which they were operated were 
extremely unfavorable. While one of these machines 
was mucking, a second one was being repaired, using 
parts borrowed as necessary from the third machine. 
Two mechanics were employed on each eight-hour shift 
to keep the equipment in condition. 

A 75-kv.a. Diesel generator was set up to supply 
power for one No. 10 and one No. 9 blower installed 
at the west end of the tunnel, and also for power saws, 
lights and miscellaneous tools at this end. 


Loose Rock Scaled by Hand 


Ahead of the mucking machine, loose rock was scaled 
by hand and a coat of gunite was put over the remain- 
ing face in an attempt to reduce as much as possible 
the danger from spalling rock, which occurred as the 
rock cooled down. The burning of the large quantities 
of packing behind the timber sets in the supported sec- 
tions had generated heat sufficient to form molten rock 
in many places. In the granite, the expansion of the 
mica due to the heat left lines of cleavage as the rock 
cooled so that it was necessary to clear this rock, which 
lay from 6 to 20 ft. deep inside the tunnel. By using 
the Overshot loaders and Dumptors, it was not neces- 
sary to build rail into the tunnel from the west end, and 
the floor could be cleaned to subgrade with a %-yd. 
Bucyrus-Erie shovel. 

The caved-in portion of the tunnel, the center of 
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which was 1;117 ft. from the west portal, was reached 
from the west end on October 25. Then a pioneer bore 
was started in this end to connect with the one being 
driven from the east end. 


Concrete Lining 


A portable 10-ft. steel form, which had been used in 
lining the 6%4-mile Moffat tunnel, was brought down 
from that tunnel, and later two similar 10-ft. sections 
were added. These forms were set up a short distance 
inside the west portal as soon as clearing operations 
permitted, and the placing of reinforced concrete lining 
was begun, using three Pumpcrete machines and two 
large concrete mixers. Meanwhile, a steel tunnel sup- 
port was designed, employing 10-in. I-beams welded 
together in segments and formed in two pieces so they 
could be bolted together at the center. As the work 
progressed, these were erected on three to five feet 
centers as the nature of the ground required. The space 
between the steel sets and the sides and roof of the 
tunnel was then packed with timber to provide support 
for any rock in which blocky material or mud seams 
were encountered, or where the rock was not arched 
properly to give suitable support. A total of six car- 
loads of this packing, largely 4-in. by 4-in. and 4-in. by 
6-in. material, were required in the 343 ft. of tunnel in 
which the steel sets were placed. 

Owing to the length of time required to open up the 
caved-in section, it was possible to encase these steel 
supports in concrete before the caved-in portion was 
cleared. In this, a full four-inch covering was provided 
over the front face of the I-beams, employing sec- 
tional wood forms. This was done by the Olson Con- 
struction Company. In all, 596 ft. of the tunnel was 
lined with concrete before the caved-in portion could 
be cleared for traffic. 

The pioneer heading was holed through at 1:45 p. m. 
on November 3. This was helpful in a number of ways. 
It permitted a good draft through the entire tunnel, 
which put an end to our difficulties with carbon-monoxide 
gas and assisted materially in cooling the tunnel which, 
up to this time, had remained extremely hot. 

With the pioneer bore holed through, it was also 
possible to eliminate the use of the long and difficult 
trail around the mountain to get men and materials 
from one end of the tunnel to the other, which greatly 
expedited the work. The operation of enlarging the 
opening through the big cave-in to standard size was 
then begun from both ends, and breast boards were 
brought down on each side at 4-ft. intervals, averaging 
approximately 40 hours for the operation, thus giving 
the equivalent progress of 8 ft. through the cave-in 
each 40 hours. Very large boulders were encountered 
through the east portion of the caved-in section, but on 
the west end fine material, which caused many runs, 
slowed up the work. Supporting timbers, 12 in. by 12 
in., with a five-segment arch, were placed solidly to- 
gether through the caved-in section. 


Consolidate Broken Rock Above Arch 


We had no way of determining how far above the 
roof or into the sides of the tunnel the rock had been 
broken, and there was ‘some doubt regarding the 
adequacy of the 12-in. by 12-in. timbers to support 
the side pressures in the vicinity of the spring line when 
traffic was resumed through the. tunnel. This concert 
was due largely to the considerable vibration that is set 
up by the unbalanced forces acting upon the three 1,000,- 
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Within the Caved-In Section, Showing the Shoring, Staging 
and General Timber Work Necessary in Clearing the Tunnel 





Cribbing Installed in One of the Large Holes Above the 
Normal Tunnel Arch. Note New Steel Framework in Place 
Prior to Concreting 


000-Ib. locomotives which are used to haul heavy trains 
through this tunnel. It was decided, therefore, to con- 
solidate the broken rock to a height of approximately 
12 ft. above the arch of the tunnel by low-pressure 
grouting. However, with this transcontinental route 
blocked for two and a half months, it was decided to 
attempt to run trains before this grouting had been 
carried out. At the present time this work has been 
completed and, with the broken rock consolidated suffi- 
ciently to permit the removal of the timber sets, they 
are being replaced with a concrete lining. Later, it is 
also planned to replace the unburned 198-ft. timber sec- 
tion at the east end with concrete lining. 


Necessitated Diversion of All Traffic 


During the time the tunnel was blocked, all Rio Grande 
traffic had to be diverted over the Royal Gorge route 
via Pueblo and Tennessee pass, a route which is 175 
miles longer and which includes a maximum gradient 
of 3 per cent on the west side of Tennessee pass. Part 
of the traffic was diverted to other transcontinental 
railroads which, during the October peak, had very 
nearly reached their own capacity. Thus, it was neces- 
sary for us to exert every effort to complete the tunnel 
work at the earliest possible date. The Denver & Salt 
Lake maintained passenger, mail and express traffic by 
tunning their Trains 1 and 2 between Craig, Colo., the 
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western terminus of the road, 231 miles west of Denver, 
and Rollinsville, Colo., 14 miles west of Tunnel 10, 
and by operating busses and trucks from that point to 
Denver. Also, during this period, more than 100,000 
head of sheep from points on the Denver & Salt Lake 
were moved to market in this same manner. 


Work Carefully Programmed 


To expedite the tunnel repair work, three eight-hour 
shifts were employed in all operations. Since many 
varied operations had to be carried on simultaneously, 
it was necessary to co-ordinate them in such manner 
as to avoid their conflicting with one another. The 
various’ operations, therefore, were programmed care- 
fully, each daily program showing the various items of 
work to be performed and indicating in each case under 
whose supervision it was to be carried on. 

It was necessary to give the transportation depart- 
ments of the two railroads a definite date for opening 
the tunnel well in advance so that men who had been 
transferred to the over-taxed Gorge route, and others 
who had. been furloughed, could be recalled to their 
regular territories, and so that the motive power could 
be properly re-assigned. We announced December 1 as 
the day, based upon the rate of progress we were mak- 
ing through the big cave-in, but as that day approached 
we began to think we had been over-optimistic. How- 
ever, everyone on the job made his greatest effort to 
meet the date set, and at 4:53 p.m. on December 1, 
D. & S. L. train No. 1—which had been the last train 
through the tunnel on September 20—entered the east 
portal of the tunnel and cleared the west portal at 5:07 
p.m. Full service was put in effect the following day. 

The Olson. Construction Company’s crew is stilk on 
the job, finishing up the concrete work after grouting 
behind the timber sets through the big cave-in. «This, 
of course, is slow work under traffic. In this latter 
work, the timbers are being removed and the concrete 
lining is being put in place, which will restore the tun- 
nel to standard clearance. 

As finally reconstructed, the tunnel will be entirely 
fireproof. From east to west it will have 198 ft. of 
concrete-encased steel sets, 50 ft. of rock section, 170 
ft. of concrete-encased steel sets, 30 ft. of gunite facing, 
153 ft. of concrete-encased steel sets, 217 ft. of concrete 
lining, 234 ft. of gunite facing, 56 ft. of concrete, and 
68 ft. of gunite. 


Whole-Hearted Co-operation Speeded Work 


If it had not been for the whole-hearted co-operation 
of everyone on the job, the task would have taken much 
longer than it did. Assisting me in general supervision 
of the work was F. K. Calkins, division engineer of the 
D. & S. L. The purchasing agent of the D. & S. L., 
C. E. Kelsey, worked indefatigably in keeping us sup- 
plied with the large and varied quantities of materials 
necessary to prosecute the work. Roadmaster G. E. 
Hamilton and his assistant, E. R. Moran, supervised the 
railroad forces directly in alternate 12-hour shifts, and 
Master Carpenter E. T. Ritchie, borrowed from the 
Rio Grande, directed the bridge and building forces work- 
ing in the tunnel. A. J. Neff, supervisor of work equip- 
ment, handled the problems related to work equipment 
and operators. 

In view of the dangerous conditions encountered in 
the work, we were extremely fortunate in the matter of 
injuries. In only one case was a man hit by falling rock 
and injuries were not serious. However, there were 
many narrow escapes. 
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What the Motor Folks Are Up To 


An editorial review of a proposal by automotive 
interests for a vast increase in highway outlays 





with federal taxpayers footing most of the bill 


called “Automotive Safety Foundation,” is holding 

out the tin cup to the federal Treasury for a billion 
dollars a year for post-war highway construction. It 
hopes that state and local governments will provide ad- 
ditional funds so that annual outlays for highway con- 
struction may reach $3 billions per annum. The chairman 
of the “Automotive Safety Foundation” is Paul G. 
Hoffman, president of the Studebaker Corporation, who 
is also chairman of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. In this latter capacity, he is carrying on an 
effective campaign for maximizing post-war production 
and employment in private industry. When it comes to 
the expediture of public funds in a manner to stimulate 
his own branch of industry, however, his preference for 
self-supporting enterprise over that carried on by gen- 
eral tax funds appears to suffer considerable diminution. 

The views and hopes of the automotive industry for 
the post-war advancement of their business—not from the 
willing quid pro quo of customers, but from the stimulus 
looked for from enforced exactions from war-burdened 
federal taxpayers—are set forth in a document entitled 
“The Role of the Federal Government in Highway De- 
velopment,” “printed for the use of the Special [Senate] 
Committee on Post-War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning” by the Government Printing Office. 

The line of argument of this presentation may be 
summarized as follows: (1) highway [automotive] trans- 
portation affords great benefits to the American people; 
(2) highway development never did go along as rapidly 
as the automotive manufacturers would have liked, and 
it has been decelerated by the war; (3) therefore, such 
development should be greatly increased following the 
war, primarily at the expense [75 per cent of costs of 
“federal aid” projects] of the Treasury, rather than at that 
of local governments or the users of the highways. 


Te automotive industry, speaking through the so- 


City Streets at Federal Expense 


The document provides a convenient survey of high- 
way outlays and federal contributions thereto in previous 
years. Therein it appears that federal expenditures for 
highways in the years 1921-40 represented less than 17 
per cent of the total of $39 billions so expended—and 
that federal contributions have heretofore been limited 
largely to rural roads and to 50 per cent of the cost 
thereof. Now, however, it is proposed that the federal 
Treasury’s share of total construction costs be increased 
to 75 per cent, and that such aid be extended to cover 
city streets—not just inain highway routes through the 
cities, either. 

The underlying purpose of the proposal appears to be 
to separate even further than at present the payment of 
the costs of super-duper highways from identification 
with use of these highways. The motor vehicle operator 
might not feel that he coiifd “afford” such roads if he 
had to pay for them, if and when he used them, but if 
he can be forced to pay for them in his federal income 
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taxes whether he uses them or not, there will be no 
obstacle to his use of these roads; and, consequently, 
there should ensue an artificially stimulated demand for 
products of the automotive industry. The industry, in 
short, is seeking an increase in government “intervention” 
to increase its sales and profits—just as industry in 
times past sought tariff protection for the same purpose, 
and as unions have sought and obtained political favors 
more recently ; and the observation of which last-named 
development has converted much of business leadership 
to opposition to “interventionism,” except, of course, 
where they expect to derive some benefit from it. 


Disregards Principles of Capitalist Economics 


The “Automotive Safety Foundation” appears to be 
oblivious of the fundamental economic principles govern- 
ing the financing of public works of economic usefulness. 
Since the days of Adam Smith these principles have 
been well known. Smith expressed them as follows: 


“When the carriages which pass over a highway or a bridge, 
and the lighters which sail on a navigable canal, pay toll in pro- 
portion to their weight or their tonnage, they pay for the main- 
tenance of those public works exactly in proportion to the wear 
and tear which they occasion of them. It seems scarce possible to 
invent a more equitable way of maintaining such works. .. . 
As the expense of carriage . . . is very much reduced by means 
of such public works, the goods, notwithstanding the toll, come 
cheaper to the consumer than they otherwise would have done; 
their price not being so much raised by the toll as it is lowered 
by the cheapness of the carriage. The person who finally pays 
this tax, therefore, gains by the application more than he loses 
by the application of it. His payment is exactly in proportion 
to his gain. It is in reality no more than a part of that gain 
which he is obliged to give up in order to get the rest... . 

“When high roads, bridges, canals, etc., are in this manner 
made and. supported by the commerce which is carried on by 
means of them, they can be made only where’ that commerce 
requires them, and consequently where it is proper to make them. 
Their expense, too, their grandeur and magnificence, must be 
suited to what that commerce can afford to pay.” 


The survey lays particular emphasis on the “need” 
of city-dwellers for faster highway service [but says 
nothing of their willingness to pay, directly, the cost 
thereof—which is the only criterion by which demand in 
the economic sense can be established]. It asserts that, 
of total persons leaving central business districts in vari- 
ous cities, 40 per cent in Chicago move in and out by 
highway, and this percentage ranges upward as high as 
100 per cent in the case of Houston. But such trans- 
portation, in many instances is slow. “In Los Angeles, 
from First to Tenth streets on Broadway, the progress 
since 1910 has been” from 10 min. 20 sec. by horse and 
buggy to 14 min. 12 sec. by automobile today. Au- 
thorities on urban transportation have frequently pointed 
out the enormously greater expense involved in getting 
urban workers from home to work by private motor 
vehicle rather than by the use of rapid transit facilities, 
but nothing is said in this report of this vastly less 
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expensive alternative to the fantastic sums which it pro- . 


poses to spend on non-stop city streets. 

In laying new emphasis on the desirability of urban 
street improvement by federal funds, the survey by no 
means suggests offsetting reductions in outlays for rural 
roads. While contending for enlarged appropriations 
for city streets, it is asserted that the plane will en- 
croach on the motor vehicle for long-haul traffic; never- 
theless, as an argument for continued heavy appropri- 
ations for rural roads, it contends also that truck 
transportation will increase. “Superhighways” for long- 
haul motor traffic are not advocated, in view of the 
emphasis on urban improvement. It turns out, however, 
that “a series of high-cost highways serving local traffic 
will in many cases overlap, so that the resulting highway 
is in effect a long-distance highway.” 

The “Automotive Safety Foundation” quotes with ap- 
parent approval the provision in the federal aid highway 
act which prohibits the levying of tolls on federally- 
aided highways—which, if exacted, while encouraging 
economically-defensible projects, would discourage the 
wasteful ones, and would not add to the crushing burden 
of federal taxation. These distinguished exponents of 
private and self-supporting enterprise likewise appear 
to agree with the conclusion of the “Toll Roads and 
Free Roads” report (April, 
1939) of the Public Roads 
Administration, to the effect 
that an interregional system 
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Victory 


“reveals that the cost of making four or five com- 
plete stops per mile on the streets of downtown 
Boston increased gasoline consumption 50 per cent 
over what it would have been in the absence of con- 
gestion.” 

It is’ further stated therein: “In New England 
the modern Merritt Parkway was constructed parallel 
to the old Boston Post Road. The presence of 116 
traffic lights on a 48-mile section of the post road caused 
an average of 41 stops per vehicle, or nearly one a mile. 
It is estimated that the parkway, on the other hand, 
providing a free flow of traffic, would permit more than 
double the average speed of travel on the post road, at 
the same gasoline cost.” 

These instances do not suggest that substantial high- 
way improvements—with all their advantages to a quick- 
ened post-war economic life—must rely wholly, or even 
largely, on the willingness of the overladen income- 
taxpayer to finance them. Highway improvement would 
go forward after the war if such expenditures were en- 
tirely self-sustaining by levies on the users, just as capital 
improvement and rehabilitation will go forward on such 
a self-sustaining basis on the railroads, in housing, in 
manufacturing, and all other self-financed business. 

This survey has practically nothing to say about rail- 


Working Both Sides of the Street 





of toll roads could not be 
financed by tolls, because the 
potential users of these roads 
do not “need” them enough 
to be willing to pay a com- 
pensatory price for their use. 

The specific evidence cited 
in the survey, however, 
scarcely bears out the con- 
clusion that users of highly 
improved highways would 
not be willing to pay remu- 
neratively for their use. Tes- 
timony is adduced to the ef- 
fect that per-mile operating 
costs of a motor vehicle vary 
as follows on different roads : 
78 cents on earth roads, 4.5 
cents on gravel, 3.8 cents on 
pavement—indicating that a 
user could pay a substantial 
toll for either type of surface 
improvement and_ still be 
money in pocket, besides dou- 
bling the speed of his vehicle. 
An authority is quoted as as- 
serting that $214 billions 
could be saved by the country 
as a whole “by a rural road 
program based on _ need.” 
Those who save the $2% 
billions—i.e., the motor ve- 
hicle operators—could pay, 
say, $2 billions of their sav- 
Ings in tolls, thus financing 
the construction “needed” for 
their benefit and_ still be 
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money ahead, without having 
laid any burdens on general 
taxpayers. 

One study, it is asserted, 
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THE PARADOX: The chairman of the industrial committee striving so valiantly to 

assure private business’ post-war economic dominance is also the leader in the demand 

for unprecedented “public works” on highways—financed not in the capitalist way of 
“user pays”, but 75 per cent at the expense of war-laden federal taxpayers 
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roads. It mentions the “major role’ the highways are 
playing in “the movement of freight and passengers and 
military traffic.” It is further asserted that “a nation with 
34,000,000 motor vehicles and a million and a half miles 
of surfaced road for them to operate on, already had the 
most important weapon of warfare.” With all this alleged 
reliance of the nation on highway transportation for its 
wartime requirements, the specific figures adduced are 
somewhat more modest. For example, “it is estimated 
that perhaps 200,000 of America’s nearly 5,000,000 trucks 
are out of operation, yet the ton-miles of traffic being 
hauled on main highways has held at about the 1940 level 
of 46 billion ton-miles”’—which is the same as saying 
that, under conditions of dire national need, the trucks 
have not been able to effect any increase whatever in 
their transportation service to the nation. The freight 
service rendered by the railroads rose from 373 billion 
ton-miles in 1940 to 725 billions in 1943, which affords a 
comparison of the degree to which the nation has relied 
on the two forms of transportation to absorb the in- 
creased traffic arising from the war; and to the compara- 
tive resiliency of the two methods of transportation in 
assuming an emergency traffic burden. 

Further along this line, the survey states that, “the 
fact that our vastly augmented motorized forces during 
the past several years have been accommodated on the 
highways of the nation without the necessity for any 
major reconstruction attests to the success of federal 
planning for the emergency use of the highways by the 
armed forces.” The well-known fact, of course, is that 
“our vastly augmented motorized forces” have moved al- 
most entirely by rail, except at the scene of immediate 
manoeuvre, and a reasonable regard for candor on the 
part of the writers of this survey would have included 
an observation to that effect. 


Transportation Without Taxation 


This automotive group reports with approval the con- 
stitutional amendments in 14 states against the “diver- 
sion” of any part of gasoline or motor vehicle license 
fees to general governmental expenses—apparently be- 
lieving that highway users, unlike users of railways, 
should be freed of sharing in general governmental ex- 
penses, proportionate to the magnitude of the investment 
in fixed plant. 

Without mentioning the railroads specifically, the 
pamphlet, by implication, views with some complacency 
a dwindling role for them in the post-war transportation 
picture. It foresees a “trend downward in the amount of 
total freight carried per capita,” combined with increased 
truck and air transportation. If such a forecast be made 
to come true by profligate expenditures of tax funds for 
the unnatural development of agencies of transportation 
with little or no elasticity for expansion in a wartime 
emergency, one may wonder just what nutrition will be 
available to keep the railroads alive so that the only 
transportation agency fitted to take on a suddenly ex- 
panded traffic volume may be on the scene when the next 
national emergency comes along. 

The late National Resources Planning Board foresaw 
this dilemma and—apparently suspecting (correctly, it 
appears) that transportation agencies accustomed to 
feeding at the public trough were not going voluntarily 
to desist from the practice however loudly they might 
orate on “private enterprise” and oppose government “in- 
tervention”—frankly proposed that railroad improve- 
ments be provided at the taxpayers’ expense. The rail- 
roads evinced no enthusiasm for the suggestion, not de- 
siring to counter socialism in transportation by further 
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socialization. But, clearly, the automotive people are in- 
viting some such outcome—for the nation cannot endure 
in a hostile world without efficient railroad transporta- 
tion ; and such a system cannot be on hand in time of war 
unless it can survive in time of peace. And it cannot very 
well hope to do so if it must seek its sustenance entirely 
from self-sustained commercial operation, withstanding 
the competitive attack of rivals supported by infinitely in- 
creasing appropriations from the public treasury. 

The “Automotive Safety Foundation” in its report 
presents very little information which suggests the apt- 
ness of its title. It does reveal, however, that 40,000 peo- 
ple were killed and 1,400,000 injured in automobile acci- 
dents in 1941 and that in “the 15 years from 1927 to 1941, 
half a million people were killed on the highways of the 
United States.” No correction for this carnage recom- 
mends itself to this “Safety Foundation,’ however, ex- 
cept more and bigger highways. 

@ 
Eastman and =s / 


O. D. T. Eulogized 


RAISE for the work of the Office of Defense Trans- 
Pooration and its director, Joseph B. Eastman, was 
twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 24 and dedicated to the O. D. T. and 
its director. President Fred A. Doebber, traffic man- 
ager of the Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, presided. Pay- 
ing tribute to the O. D. T. and Mr. Eastman at a lunch- 
eon session attended by 800 representatives of trans- 
portation and shippers, were W. M. Jeffers, president 
of the Union Pacific; John B. Keeler, president of the 
National Industrial Traffic League; Lachlan Macleay, 
president of the Mississippi River System Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation; and Chester G. Moore, chairman and general 
manager of the Central Motor Freight Association, Inc. 
Illness prevented Mr. Eastman from attending the meet- 
ing. Brigadier General Charles D. Young, deputy direc- 
tor of the O. D. T., responded for Mr. Eastman and 
the O. D. T. and accepted a silver plaque and leather- 
bound letters of congratulation from friends, commemo- 
rating Mr. Eastman’s completion of 25 years in federal 
service. 





Warn of Task Ahead 


Each of the speakers, who paid tribute to the O. D. T. 
and Mr. Eastman, praised the part they had played in the 
handling of peak war-time traffic but forecasted more 
traffic and the need for greater effort on the part of 
transportation agencies and shippers in the months to 
come. Mr. Jeffers gave “due honor to a great American, 
an humble and simple man, who is a public servant and 
knows it.” One of Mr. Eastman’s virtues, he continued, 
was his use of “Main Street common sense of which there 
is more in Wahoo, Nebraska, than on Pennsylvania 
avenue.” 

Mr. Jeffers paid tribute to the war effort of the man 
in overalls and praised the loyalty of railroad employees 
who, he said, had had no notion of striking but had been 
protesting a condition under which their wages were 
remaining stationary while those in other industries were 
advancing. The railroad employee, he said, is doing as 
important a part in the war as the man at the front. 
Because of his training and will to get things done, the 
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railroads have accomplished the impossible, he stated. 
The railroad employee, Mr. Jeffers asserted, does not 
need entertainment and rest periods to keep him on the 
job. He also said that the railroads could continue their 
record of performance only so long as they have sufficient 
manpower, materials and equipment. 

Mr. Keeler warned that increases in the tempo of the 
war, coupled with manpower and equipment shortages, 
will tax the ability of both shippers and transportation 
agencies to keep wartime traffic moving. Mild weather, 
he said, has prevented serious trouble for our transpor- 
tation system, which is under a severe strain. 


Co-operating with Shippers 


Mr. Keeler, in commenting upon the policy followed 
by the O. D. T., spoke in part as follows: 

“Early in its existence, O. D. T. adopted the policy 
of consultation with carriers, shippers and others who 
might be interested in or affected by contemplated orders 
and demonstrated a desire for all facts and viewpoints 
as to any proposed order before its promulgation and, 
with one or two unfortunate exceptions, has adhered to 
that course. This general policy did more than anything 
else to marshall ‘the complete support, and bring about 
the close co-operation of the affected parties, with the 
result that thus far our transportation systems have met 
the demands of war. As shippers or receivers we are 
naturally prone to be influenced and guided by our own 
particular problems and at first instance to view any 
contemplated order from that angle. However, the 
policy ef O. D. T., of consultation with and seeking 
advice from interested parties when a proposed order 
was in the making, and explaining to such parties the 
intent, purpose and need for such order, brought about 
the result that, generally, all final orders issued were 
well-considered ones. Further, there generally has been 
no hesitancy on the part of O. D. T. to amend any of its 
orders when the need therefor was clearly shown by 
the practiced application of the order or orders. 

“O. D. T. has applied controls in a spirit of leadership 
without the use of arbitrary methods. It has been funda- 
mentally fair and has sought and relied upon and received 
the cooperation of shippers, receivers and carriers. This 
can be attributed to the realism with which the O. D. T. 
generally approached its duties and the intelligence and 
understanding it displayed and applied in going about 
its problems to achieve results, and this in turn can be 
attributed to the director of O. D. T. who selected its 
staff. There can be no doubt that O. D. T., through its 
policies and actions, has made and is making a most val- 
uable contribution to the war effort. It has done this 
with a minimum of interference to the railroads and 
users thereof.” 

Mr. Moore characterized Mr. Eastman as a “man 
who has more interest in public service and less in his 
own career than any man I have ever known.” In dis- 
cussing the motor carrier situation, he said in part: 

“Mr. Eastman’s problem with the motor truck was 
accentuated by the fact that in the face of a virtual cur- 
tailment of new equipment and a galloping obsolesence 
of existing units, the transportation job to be done was 
greater in volume than ever before. More goods had 
to be hauled with fewer vehicles, restricted manpower, 
impaired maintenance and a drastic shortage of tires and, 
at times, of fuel. 

“Many administrators would have resorted to drastic 
orders. Mr. Eastman does not believe in that technique. 
Instead, by using a minimum number of orders to give 
the program direction and then by depending upon the 
co-operation and the initiative of the motor carriers, he 
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has accomplished a job that could not have been done 
any other way. 

“The carriers of property by motor vehicle are still 
on wheels, are carrying the greatest load in their history, 
and are doing it in the face of almost unbelievable hard- 
ships, even for a nation at war. I do want to give warn- 
ing, however, that the financial condition of the for-hire 
motor carriers has reached a desperate and alarming 
stage, and although there are inevitable increases in cost 
in every industry, brought about by war conditions, most 
of them have an opportunity to offset these costs by in- 
creased revenues. In the trucking industry that has not 
been found possible as yet. The lack of cash reserve and 
the impossibility of deferring maintenance charges, put 
our industry largely on a cash basis and, where the oper- 
ating expenses exceed the cash income for even a rela- 
tively short time, the result is obvious and inevitable. 

“T say our condition is alarming, because a survey of 


-200 motor carriers throughout the United States for 


the month of December, 1943, shows an operating ratio 
of 109.2 per cent or, in other words, they spent $109.20 
for each $100 received in revenues. If something isn’t 
found quickly to cure this condition, it will, of course, be 
impossible, as an industry, to continue at the high rate 
of efficiency we have been able to develop. 

“Intercity bus lines are carrying today a majority of 
persons in intercity travel and handling a substantial, 
though not a major, portion of the passenger-miles. They 
are doing a grand job and getting the same kind of help 
we have received from O. D. T. and I can testify to 
the high regard and esteem in which the bus people hold 
Mr. Eastman. 

“Not many of us have realized that the creation of 
the Office of Defense Transportation. pitched into Mr. 
Eastman’s lap a field of transportation to which he had 
paid relatively little attention. Until the war, the prob- 
lems of the local passenger carriers had been largely ones 
for handling by the state regulatory commissions. Sud- 
denly their problems became a troublesome part of the 
transportation job handed to Mr. Eastman as head of 
the ©. DT” 

Mr. Macleay said that the ability of the waterways to 
aid in our war effort was due to the assistance they re- 
ceived in their development from the O. D. T. and Mr. 
Eastman. He cited the construction of ore carriers, the 
location of boats that could be used on the waterways 
and a training program for river pilots as instances in 
which the O. D. T. assisted the waterways. 


Consider Manpower Shortage 


The seriousness of the manpower shortage confronting 
transportation was recognized by those attending the 
meeting and as a result a resolution was adopted which 
provided that when the occasion arises, the officers of 
the association will utilize the full force of the organiza- 
tion to maintain the personnel of the railroads and other 
transportation agencies. Another resolution authorized 
the executive committee to develop a program for “pro- 
fessionalizing” traffic management. It was also sug- 
gested that the Association undertake to “sell traffic 
management to management.” 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
President, Fred A. Doebber, re-elected; executive vice- 
president, Charles W. Braden, general traffic manager 
of the National Distillers Products Corporation, New 
York; secretary-treasurer, R. A. Ellison, manager of 
the Transportation department of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce; and vice-president, Education and 
Research, Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of transporta- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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Railways Increase Ferrous Scrap 
Production 30 Per Cent 


Well planned national organization, with cooperation 
and aggressive drives on all roads, brings success 


ance in wartime comes to light with the revelation 

that the railways of this country produced almost 
30 per cent more ferrous scrap in 1943 than in the pre- 
vious year. Bert C. Bertram, chief of the railroad unit, 
industrial salvage branch of the salvage division of the 
War Production Board, summarizes railway reports to 
the Bureau of Mines, to show that the railways pro- 
duced 3,314,986 net tons of ferrous scrap which was 
sold to dealers and consumers in 1943, surpassing the 
1942 total by 757,807 net tons and accounting for 27 per 
cent of the national grand total production of 12,196,337 
net tons ferrous scrap collected by the railways and 
manufacturing plants engaged in fabrication work. These 
railway production figures do not include the large ton- 
nage of ferrous scrap wheels and other items handled 
with foundries under toll agreements. 


A NOTHER remarkable chapter of railway perform- 


Railways a Dependable Source 


Although the railways long have been recognized as 
one of the largest and most dependable sources of pur- 
chased scrap, their 1943 production record is all the more 
remarkable in light of the fact that this accomplishment 
was attained during a period of severe governmental re- 
strictions on new rail, track fastenings, equipment and 
critical materials; in the absence of the normally large 
retirement and ‘demolition programs for obsolete loco- 
motives and cars; and during a time of broad expansion 
of salvaging and reclamation practices. The influence 
of extensive equipment retirement is apparent when it is 
considered that during the nine-year period 1932 to 
1940 inclusive, the railways retired 789,581 freight cars, 
15,917 locomotives and 12,202 passenger train cars, thus 
producing approximately 1,500,000 net tons of ferrous 
scrap annually from this source alone. 

In 1943 every available unit of rolling stock was 
pressed into service to handle some 725 billion ton-miles 
of freight traffic and about 85 billion passenger-miles. 
Freight cars that long since had seen their best days, obso- 
lete and less.efficient locomotives and outmoded passenger 
train equipment were shopped, patched, repaired and 
kept rolling to meet the emergency. How then, in the 
absence of this prolific source, was it possible for the 
railways in 1943 to rise to the need and surpass their 
1942 production of ferrous scrap? 


How the Job Was Done 


Long before World War II focused attention on the 
imperative national need for ferrous scrap, the railways 
had well-organized scrap and reclamation departments. 
As far back as 1933, more than 170 shops and other 
facilities were reported as specially equipped and oper- 
ated for the handling of scrap and reclamation projects. 
Depression periods taught them the value not only of 
reclamation practices but also of specialized scrap sort- 
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ing and grading to bring the highest market prices. Fully 
65 per cent of railway scrap is carefully sorted, graded 
and prepared prior to shipment. 

In 1939 when the Advisory committee to the Council 
of National Defense first emphasized the need for scrap, 
all of the railways were actively engaged in scrap produc- 
tion and many were supplying large quantities of relay 
rails for defense industries. Furthermore, the railways 
were the first the cooperate with the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in promoting price-fixing procedures de- 
signed to discourage producers and dealers from hoarding 
scrap for higher prices. - 

Late in 1941 the WPB divorced the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation from the Iron and Steel branch and in 
April, 1942, Mr. Bertram joined the railroad unit of 
the organization as salvage director charged with the 
duty of increasing railway scrap production and expe- 
diting the release of relay rails for the armed forces, 





New York Central Scrap Goes to War 
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The Burlington’s Intensive Scrap Drive Was Headed by 
President Ralph Budd and a Group of System Officers 


defense plants and war industries. In the meantime many 
of the railways, acting on their own initiative and later 
others at the request of the railway scrap unit of 
WPB, appointed salvage directors. As the WPB or- 
ganization campaign progressed, the wholehearted co- 
operation of the railways was evidenced by the appoint- 
ment,. within a few weeks, of some 556 emergency sal- 
vage directors, recruited from among the officers of as 
many railways, and more than 9,000 other employees to 
act as aggressive committees directing scrap gathering 
activities on every mile of road. 

The effectiveness of the organization through coopera- 
tive effort is clearly shown in the accompanying chart, 
beginning with low of 194,654 net tons of ferrous scrap 
produced in June, 1942, and the progressive increase de- 
veloped during the continuation of the work, with the 
exception of the seasonal drop during the winter months. 


Salvage Meetings Gave Needed Impetus 


However, the upward trend began again in January, 
1943, and continued until a peak of 298,759 net tons was 
reached in April. There followed a continuous reces- 
sion until the turn came in October under the impetus 
of the second national railway scrap conference, spon- 
sored by the WPB and comprising a series of nine regional 
meetings held at strategic points throughout the country 
during October and November, 1943. Again the in- 
fluence of these informal meetings of railway salvage di- 
rectors, railway executives, representatives of railway 
labor unions and officers of the WPB was revealed by 
the sharp upward production trend, as shown by the 
production chart. 

Again monthly production soared and reached a peak 
. 303,320 net tons collected and shipped in December, 

943. 

Despite the fruitful efforts inaugurated in 1942, rail- 
way salvage directors and scrap committees continued 
their efforts in 1943, with the result that scrap clean-up 
drives accounted for thousands of tons of dormant scrap. 
Often headed by chief executives in person, traveling 
over the railways in business cars, on motor cars and 
on foot, earnest efforts were made to interest every em- 
ployee. Scrap committees often were authorized to make 
decisions on the ground in questionable procedures re- 
garding specific items. Properties were combed from 
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fence to fence ; underground pipe lines, ferrous rail rests, 
steel guard rails on bridges and in tunnels, obsolete 
signal towers—all were among the items classed as scrap 
and destined to boost production. Contrary to normal 
procedure, costs of scrapping were often ignored, pro- 
vided that an appreciable amount of terrous scrap could 
be produced. 

Following a pronounced recession in scrap production 
during the summer of 1943, the regional meetings held 
last fall, as the second national railway scrap conference, 
were devoted primarily to serious consideration of im- 
proving scrap gathering organizations, studying the fac- 
tors that limited production, and developing additional 
fruitful sources. Means were developed to enlist and 


maintain the active interest of every railway officer and 


employee, from chief executive down through the ranks, 
and ways of providing frequent and periodical follow-up 
measures were devised to keep the entire railway per- 
sonnel scrap conscious. Despite the several restricting 
factors and intensive efforts during the preceding 15- 
month period, railway officers, scrap committees and 
union members tackled the problem with renewed vigor, 
determined to search out dormant scrap and increase its 
production. 


The Results of All-Out Cooperation 


As the result of the intensive personal efforts of the 
chief executive of one of the roads in the Southwest, 
the monthly production of ferrous scrap on that road 
was boosted to 4,100 net tons, compared to a normal 
production ranging from 1,700 to 1,800 tons, and the 
nine months production of scrap metal increased 57 per 
cent over the same period of 1942. Every employee on 
that road was convinced that the “‘big boss” wanted more 
scrap, particularly when on the initial trip over the road 
and after calling for all-out efforts, he was heard to re- 
iterate at one point after another “I’m coming back 
later to look you over!” 

Scrap production boomed on every division of an 
11,000 mile system after the second scrap drive was 
launched by the president and executive vice-president, 
who personally classed more than 300 tons of materials 
as ferrous scrap at one of their large shops on the first 
day of the drive. Included in the accumulation were air 
compressors, boilers, line shaft hangers, pumps and many 
other items which were being held for possible future 
use but for which no definite or reasonably early need 
could be proved. 

Through the aggressiveness of the emergency salvage 
director of a large Eastern system, more than 600 tons 
of ferrous scrap were obtained by dismantling obsolete 
power shovels, cranes, ditchers, snow plows and flangers 
which had been set aside for repair or rebuilding. With 
an appreciable decrease in the demand for relay rails, 
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another large system, serving the Midwest and the West, 
reclassified some 3,000 tons of relay rails as rerolling 
stock material urgently needed for the production of 
hospital beds, railroad and industrial tools and other 
products. 

Despite an intensive campaign in 1942, the 40,000 em- 
ployees of another 10,000-mile system serving the South- 
west produced some 30,500 tons of scrap in a six-month 
period—enough to meet the scrap iron requirements for 
building three battleships, with enough left over for a 
cruiser. In this instance the “Victory scrap box” plan 
accounted for appreciable quantities, for, with such boxes 
located in prominent spots in yards and terminals, it is a 
frequent occurrence for employees to walk 100 ft. out of 


their way to pick up small pieces of scrap and deposit . 


them in the receptables. 

In another instance, one of the southern roads donated 
an old bridge on an abandoned branch line. Previously 
considered impractical for scrap because of high cost of 
removal, the structure provided excellent demolition 
practice for Army engineers and yielded 186 tons of 
ferrous scrap for the drive. 

The success of the 1943 scrap drive was assisted mate- 
rially by the cooperative efforts of the officers and mem- 
bers of the railway brotherhoods and unions. Through 
careful observation and systematic reports, more than 
1,000 fruitful sources of scrap iron and steel were devel- 
oped which yielded substantial quantities of scrap iron 
and steel. 

The successful accomplishments in getting out the 
scrap also may be ascribed in part to the type of organi- 
zation employed. Unlike the industrial drive, in which 
the industries were approached through 12 district WPB 
organizations, each jealous of its territory and endeavor- 
ing to surpass the other districts in its efforts, the railway 
unit was organized on a national basis, without regard to 
state lines. The very fact that this type of organization is 
similar to that of the railways themselves accounted for 
its adaptability and effectiveness. 


Aggressive Action Still Needed 


How important is ferrous scrap in our war effort? 
Last year 62,608,000 net tons of iron and steel scrap 
were melted down, compared to 60,263,840 net tons in 
1942 and the peacetime top of 42,566,20 net tons in 
1937. The tremendous requirements of all-out war are 
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Classification of Ferrous Scrap Produced by United States 
Railroads in 1943* 


Classification Net Tons 
No, “i? Bleavy: Melting Steel: Siisss sectacsedeievwhed ces vc calcye% 691,766 
No. 2 Heavy Melting Steel ..... MRR Was Reh eh PACK AAI wai > 6,500 
LOW BROS. Seren es ea eos bois ais bums sd sic ove wSigu sec es omens 67,667 
CE A TED ose os SEEM cae isc BRE SSH CERO RD RRS s 800,330 
SRI OT. SHOOTIN a ake 55 55a ea is ce wde cons baat Reuben 98,886 
Reema’ ~ Rae ie OGG ace doe Pe ASKS + ONS oath ewan Ube Shines 428,596 
SESRD > Teasle sos sa ewe Bo5 so! ss.< ean chy S cig'o.e ohio hae atare sie bse 352,872 
AMASAZ. Low: AMOR pgm soso r55 isi. oc 03 we ERs Mere aiesg a0 329 
EIGER ADEOM  SHEOE Ca a mea outed Oos's sin co's en's be she SNiaO S06 6 0 21 
Chromium-Base Stainless Steel ............ccceccccer ee nscees 16 
Chromium-nickel Stainless Steel 2... sci. eects cesepewesedoes 8 
All (Other: Prepared)! Soca. oie sess bck cc Selins obOER CAM ERC CD. 557,619 
Uppprepared Serap 220 soc cs ckiiiwte sp <3 oda ee vuk pecans teas susees 307,808 
Tmsscelneos Scrap 65. 40NG visa sos www be ebteewe RAE SORES TO 2,568 

otal Al ASEaGen eee ss gies t's seis ee a pee Wap seine ete hex 3,314,986 


*Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
tNot included in reports to Bureau of Mines. 








emphasized by the fact that more than twice as much 
ferrous scrap was used by our steel mills during 1943 
as the maximum yearly use of 30,016,000 net tons in 
1917, during World War I. Scrap used last year by 
our steel mills represented 860 Ib. for every person in 
the United States. National steel production, for de- 
fense and war purposes, used 266,640,960 net tons of 
ferrous scrap in the four-year period of 1940-1943, or 
more than all the scrap used during the seven-year peace- 
time period of 1930-1937. 


Suggest Sources of Dormant Scrap 


A bare nine-week’s supply of purchased scrap, a back- 
log of two-week’s requirements of home scrap and a 
ten-days’ stock of pig iron at the steel mills clearly show 
that our margin for national safety is none too large. 
While it is estimated that scrap production will be suf- 
ficient to sustain steel production during the weeks imme- 
diately ahead, there is every reason for railway scrap 
organizations to exert their every effort to maintain 
as steady and as large a production as possible. 

“As clean as a hound’s tooth!” was the common ex- 
pression used to describe the condition of railway prop- 
erties at the end of 1942, when scrap committees reported 
the results of their drives—and yet, through persistent 
and aggressive efforts, those same organizations carried on 
so well in 1943 that they increased production by 15 to 57 
per cent in many individual instances, and ended the 
year by producing a grand total which exceeded that of 
1942 by 30 per cent. 

Many railway officers in charge of scrap production 
and the chief of the railroad unit of the WPB salvage 
division are confident that careful and thorough methods 
will produce still more dormant scrap from railway 
properties. Among the probable sources are quantities 
of old bridge girders and beams that for years have been 
stacked as emergency material insurance against wash- 
outs, floods or fire. Salvage directors point to the prom- 
ised minimum allocation of 1,800,000 tons of new re- 
placement rails, the WPB program for 50,000 new freight 
cars, and the promise of additional locomotives for 1944 
as evidence that scrap production will be increased by 
the release of larger quantities of used rails and the 
probable demolition of more of the older and obsolete 
equipment than during the last two years. With a 
precipitous drop in the demand for used rails by war 
industries and the armed forces, 49,000,000 lineal feet 
of relay rails remain stacked on the railways throughout 
the country, and it is probable that a large proportion 
soon will be reclassified as reroller rail, to be removed 
to the steel mills for the production of sorely needed 
materials. With our armed forces everywhere on the 
offensive, and with an urgent need for more railway 
equipment and material to help back the attack, the need 
for still more ferrous scrap is urgent. 
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Railroad Materials After the War 


Products now in use will be improved—War- 
time developments will offer new materials 
and products—All departments are affected 


By C. B. Bryant 


Assistant to the Vice-President (Research and Tests), Southern 


the world. All of the raw materials which we 

derive from the earth have always been available 
for the use of mankind. The principles of behavior of 
materials do not change and what we call natural laws 
are the same today as they have been for all time. When 
we speak of new materials, we really mean materials 
which we have just found out about and the development 
of new materials is actually the pushing back of the veil 
of ignorance which has previously covered them. There- 
fore, in attempting to forecast future uses of materials, 
I am attempting. to forecast technologic developments 
which will be made by thousands of researchers and 
engineers. Obviously, no exact forecast can be made 
by any individual. There are certain trends, however, 
which forecast logical developments. 

Under normal peacetime conditions, railroads consume 
about one-fifth of the total production of steel in the 
United States. This represents a tremendous expense 
and, if there is any means by which that expense may be 
reduced and the life of our steel products increased, we 
must adopt it. It has been estimated that about one mil- 
lion tons per year of steel are lost by corrosive action, 
a large part of this loss occurring on railroads. As we 
look ahead into the post-war period, we are seeking for 
means of reducing that loss. Some of the new metals, 
particularly aluminum, may be an answer to part of that 
problem. Under most conditions aluminum is non- 
corrosive and should have long life from the standpoint 
of corrosion. We are making studies at the present time 
of the possibilities of aluminum in freight cars. 


G line wort speaking, there are no new materials in 


Carbon Steels Will Predominate 


Steel itself may be rendered relatively non-corrosive 
by various alloy additions. These do not entirely pre- 
vent rusting but they materially retard it and low alloy 
steels having a corrosion life several times that of ordi- 
nary carbon steel are now available. They have been 
recognized to a considerable extent in freight-car con- 
struction but are still not generally used. Such uses will 
probably increase. Stainless steel has already been rec- 
ognized in a major way in the construction of passenger 
cars. Due to the high cost of stainless steel resulting 
from its high alloy content, it would appear that passen- 
ger equipment is as far as we shall be able to go in the 
use of stainless steel. 

Regardless of what we may do in substituting non- 
corroding or slowly corroding steel, unquestionably our 
major use of steel products will in the future continue 
to be the ordinary carbon steel variety which requires 


— 


* Abstract of a paper presented at the railroad session of the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held at New 
ork on December 2, 1943 
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some form. of protective coating. This. means paints. 
The paint industry is changing rapidly with respect to 
the types of materials used. The plastics industry has 
developed a large variety of synthetic resins which, when 
incorporated into paints, improve the durability and pro- 
tective action in a major way. Many of. the synthetic 
resins we know about we are not able to use today be- 
cause. of military priorities. It:seems certain that after 
the war these resins will be largely used in the protec- 
tion of. railroad equipment and structures. Similarly, 
rust-inhibitive pigments are being improved and new de- 
velopments are taking place. 


Metallic Coatings 


It is possible to protect steel by applying coatings other 
than paint, such as non-rusting metals, particularly zinc. 
Everyone is familiar with-ordinary galvanized steel, in 
which the product is coated and protected by dipping it 
into a bath of molten zinc. This process can only be 
used on small-size articles. There is a method, however, 
by which a zinc or other protecting metallic coating can 
be applied to large structures, such as steel bridges. 
By means of a high temperature torch a wire of zinc fed 
through the flame is reduced to a molten condition, in 
which state it is picked up by a blast of compressed 
air and is sprayed on the surface to be protected just 
as paint would be sprayed. For several years, I have 
been following the performance of a large railroad bridge 
which has been protected by a sprayed zinc coating. 
The process is expensive at the present time but it is 
effective. There will be many places where metallic 
coatings of that sort can be used to extend the life of 
railroad equipment and structures with savings in over- 
all cost. 

In some of our water tanks we are experimenting with 
another type of protection. It has been found that if 
the steel shell of a water tank can be made the cathode 
of an electric cell and a continuous electric current 
passed from the steel shell into the water and thence 
to a graphite anode suspended in the water, the steel 
will be rendered non-corrosive. We have three such 
tanks on our railroad which we have been watching for 
some years. So far, although there is no paint or other 
protection on the interior of these tanks, they are abso- 
lutely free from corrosion and will probably never fail 
on that account. For tank work, we can.say that this 
method is successful. We have not worked out means 
of applying protection of this sort to other structures 
but it is not unreasonable to anticipate that cathodic 
protection may be made available for bridges, rails and 
other similar applications where our corrosion losses are 
large. 

In the field of timber construction, we have in the 
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past suffered large losses due to decay and at the present 
time our uses of timber in structures are almost entirely 
of creosoted material. One of the disadvantages which 
we face in using creosoted timber arises from the neces- 
sity of air seasoning timber for a year or more after 
it is cut before it is sufficiently dried to receive the 
creosote properly. This forces us in purchasing to 
anticipate our requirements of timber about a year and 
a half to two years. The storage of timber in seasoning 
yards represents a large monetary outlay and there is 
also the expense of handling the material. 

One of the timber treating companies has been ex- 
perimenting for several years and has just announced 
a method of drying cross ties which will permit green 
timber to be taken immediately tc the creosoting chamber 
wheve it is dried and receives the creosote treatment, 
all within a space of about 24 hr. Under this new 
method we can fell a tree today and lay the crossties 
in track the day after tomorrow. The Southern Rail- 
way laboratory has done considerable testing of crossties 
produced by this method, involving full-sized testing to 
destruction of some 400 ties. There still appear to be 
minor improvements necessary before this method of 
quick drying and treating can be considered commercial- 
_ ay established -but we are so close tog full acceptance 
of the method that it seems certain it will be commércially 
adopted in the very near future. The economic ad- 
‘ Vantages are-obvious. 

In the reduction of our losses by decay and corrosion, 
we aré ihtetestéd in. new. types of- materials which will 
not be subject to those actions. Asbestos-cement shapes, 
for instance, have been used to some extent for roofing 
and siding in buildings and this use will increase. Pre- 
molded gypsum lumber can also be used in protected 
locations, such as in sheathing for roofs. The glass in- 
dustry is producing structural glass which has similar 
applications. Glass can be made in cellular form so that 
it will not only serve a structural purpose but will be 
useful as an insulating material. 


Losses Through Wear 


While the losses of material due to corrosion and decay 
are serious, they are slight in comparison with the actual 
wear and tear of material in railroad service. In wheels 
we suffer great losses due to abrasive wear of metal 
from the treads. Methods of heat treating the steel in 
wheels have been developed and greatly extend their life. 
Such heat-treated wheels are used on most of the high- 
speed passenger trains and on certain locomotive wheels. 

On a conventional railroad axle, the journals on which 
the bearings are carried, gradually wear away until a 
condemning dimension is reached, at which time the axles 
must be scrapped. We can extend the life of such axles 
many times by use of anti-friction bearings which avoid 
abrasive wear on the journals. 

Metal spraying can be used to apply hard steel coat- 
ings on parts which have worn in service. These parts 
can then be remachined to their original size and re- 
turned to service. Metal spraying is already used to a 
considerable extent in the automotive industry in build- 
ing up worn crankshafts, etc., and is being used to a 
minor extent in railroad operations in building up piston 
rods and similar parts. 

As the method becomes improved, it will doubtless 
have much wider application in railroad service in 
building up other parts when worn, thus enabling their 
continuance in service. 

One of the wartime developments in preventing wear 
is the electro-plating of wearing surfaces with hard 
metals, particularly chromium. This method is being 
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used almost entirely in military applications and is not 
available to us today. Internal combustion engines 
electro-plated with chrominum on the inside of the cyl- 
inders and on the outside of the piston have greatly 
lengthened service life. 

There are many parts of railroad equipment where 
wear takes place in which flame hardening, which js g 
type of localized heat treatment, can be applied in order 
to reduce wear. In locomotive crossheads, the flame 
hardening of some of the steel surfaces will prolong the 
intervals between renewals. In our manufacture of frogs, 
we are experimenting with the flame hardening of cer- 
tain areas of the rail comprising the frogs so as to reduce 
the wear at those points where the abrasion and impact 
of wheels is most severe. The process looks very prom- 
ising and will be extended. 


Saving Weight 


The great weight of railroad rolling stock focuses at- 
tention on any method of reducing weight so as to make 
possible hauling more pay load without increasing total 
weight of equipment plus load. Aluminum, already met- 
tioned as having advantages in resisting corrosion, also 
has adyantages in redyctign of weight. A number of 
experimental aluminum freight cars have been built and 
others are projected. The decision on uses of this sort 
is strictly an coquotnic one and we must balance the 
reduction in weight and the resulting lowering of oper- 
ating expense against the increased .cost of equipment 
built with aluminum. It is too soon to state just where 
and how extensively aluminum will be used in freight- 
car construction. Unquestionably it will find large ap- 
plications. Magnesium is still too new for us to hazard 
any guesses as to whether it will be available and at- 
tractive in railroad equipment. 

Even in all-steel car construction, it is possible to make 
substantial reductions in weight by taking advantage of 
the high strength of the low-alloy steels. In an ordinary 
50-ton freight car it has been calculated that we can save 
approximately three tons by the use of low-alloy steel 
instead of ordinary carbon steel. For these three tons 
of weight saving we must invest under present condi- 
tions an additional $126.00 per car. Assuming an ex- 
tremely conservative figure of operating saving, it ap- 
pears that the additional expense of the high-strength 
low alloy steel should be recovered in a period of ap- 
proximately five years and that for the remaining service 
life of the car, probably another 20 years, the weight 
saving would accrue as an operating economy. Unques- 
tionablv there will be many more cars built of steels of 
this type in the future. 

We need rolling stock of better overall performance 
than we now have. The high-speed tank-car trains 
transporting petroleum to the east coast have shown con- 
siderable weakness in our conventional trucks and other 
parts which perform satisfactory at low speeds but which 
must be improved in order to permit continued high- 
speed operation. Our spring action is imperfect at high 
speeds. In tank-car operations this situation is being 
met at least for the time being by an extensive program 
of equipping tank cars with snubbers to restrict the har- 
monic bouncing of the springs. 

The use of anti-friction bearings in locomotives and 
cars will improve their performance greatly, and, as you 
know, such bearings are virtually standard equipment on 
all new passenger cars and most new locomotives. The 
economies of anti-friction bearing applications in freight 
equipment are not fully determined as yet. The manu- 
facturers of anti-friction bearings believe that there 1s at 
economic advantage in their use in freight service but as 
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et railroads have not been convinced. The fact that this 
subject is debatable and that it is being discussed, implies 
that there is a good possibility of an economic use of 
anti-friction bearings in freight equipment and the post- 
war period will doubtless see a considerable number of 
freight cars so equipped. oD 

We suffer a certain amount of damage to commodities 
being handled in box cars due to condensation of mois- 
ture on the inner surface of box-car roofs which drips 
down and damages the lading. Some form of insulating 
material which could be applied cheaply which would 
prevent this sweating and dripping, would avoid such 
damage. We need non-porous linings for the floors and 
in the sides of box cars. We frequently have damage 
claims due to oil or other deleterious materials soaking 
in to the conventional wood floors or sheathing and later 
feeding back into easily damaged commodities, such as 
cigarettes, sugar, flour, etc. A non-porous lining mate- 
rial which would not soap up such materials would be 
of great advantage. 


Value of Wartime Developments 


There is a large group of materials which we are 
watching because they will be available in volume after 
the war, the uses for which we do not now appreciate. 
Aluminum, for example, is now available at an annual 
rate of about two billion pounds, which is more than 
ten times the maximum rate of pre-war production of 
aluminum. All of this is now going into military uses. 
When, after the war, these uses no longer exist, this 
tremendous capacity will be available for ordinary in- 
dustrial purposes and doubtless many applications we do 
not even think of today will be found. 

In the field of steel, the war has forced on us, because 
we do not have enough alloys to use in the conventional 
way, a new series of steel chemistries. These have been 
developed under the name of the National Emergency 
Series of Steels. The basic theme of the NE steels is 
the use of smaller quantities of alloy than have been 
conventional and it has been found under the impetus of 
wartime demands that such steels with low-alloy content 
can by proper methods of heat treatment be used effec- 
tively where high-alloy steels were formerly thought nec- 
essary. Since alloys are much the most expensive 
elements in steel, the NE steels will offer us a means of 
using alloy steels in more places than have been eco- 
nomically possible in the past. 

In the new field of plastics, now so rapidly developing, 
there will doubtless be a great many applications in rail- 
toad service. We have already used plastics in the in- 
terior trim of passenger cars but so far have made no 
appreciable applications for purely utilitarian purposes. 
One such possible application which we are discussing is 
in providing better seals for the journal boxes on our 
freight equipment. A plastic self-conforming journal- 
box lid coupled with an effective dust guard would 
greatly improve bearing performance. 

The plastics industry has been trving for some time to 
produce a synthetic bristle suitable for paint-brush manu- 
facture. One such synthetic bristle is being marketed in 
considerable volume. Unfortunately for us, synthetic 
bristles are restricted to military uses at present. It is 
my understanding that they are entirely successful as a 
substitute for the natural bristle and we shall be inde- 
Pendent of the importation of natural bristle for paint- 
brush manufacture in the near future. 

The Association of American Railroads is at present 
working on specifications for air-brake hose which will 
‘avoid the use of natural rubber and in the near future 
you will be riding on trains in which the brakes will be 
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controlled by air carried through synthetic rubber hose. 
The War Production Board has just issued instructions 
requiring rubber hose manufacturers to adopt synthetic 
materials in such hose in order to release our remaining 
supplies of natural rubber for uses where substitutes 
have not yet been worked out. 

The subject of locomotive design is an extremely ac- 
tive one at present and important changes are in prospect. 
In our Diesel locomotives improvements in Diesel en- 
gines, probably the use of smaller cylinders and more 
cylinders per engine seem likely. The present costly and 
heavy electric transmission may be supplanted in part 
by some direct mechanical drive, probably through fluid 
couplings. 

Commercial installations of gas turbines are 
already operating successfully and on one locomotive in 
Switzerland a gas turbine is now in use. Because of 
wartime restrictions, we are unable to learn much about 
this Swiss installation. American manufacturers of gas 
turbines have designed locomotives and are waiting only 
for the release of materials in order to construct some for 
use in this country. 

Because of fuel considerations, it seems certain that 
the steam locomotive burning coal will continue to be the 
chief motive power used on American railroads. In this 
type of locomotive also development is proceeding rap- 
idly. 

Boiler pressures of 500 Ib. per square in. are in 
prospect and this will improve locomotive perform- 
ance as well as economy. A direct-drive turbo locomo- 
tive is under construction. This design would have great 
advantage over the reciprocating type in avoiding coun- 
terbalance difficulties and in permitting higher speeds 
without destructive effect on track and structures. A 
multi-cylinder steam locomotive is on the drafting boards. 
This proposes to use a large number of small cylinders 
directly connected to driving axles. No counterbalanc- 
ing difficulties would exist. 


Other New Processes 


There are several new processes available which will 
doubtless have railroad applications. In the rapidly ex- 
panding field of electronics, now so much advertised, 
there are valuable methods of process control, particu- 
larly heat treating, which will be of help to us. The 
induction heating of metals for processing and for heat 
treating will enable us to control quality of critical parts 
better than at present. 

The use of infra-red heat for the drying of paint is 
already common in the air-craft and munition industries. 
The use of infra-red drying enables paint to be applied 
and re-coated within a period of a few minutes. When 
we build freight cars under present conditions, it is nec- 
essary for the car builder to have a very large paint shed 
together with expensive track storage facilities in order 
to take care of the three coats of paint which are con- 
ventionally used. If all three coats could be applied with 
assistance of infra-red for drying without moving the 
car and all within the space of a few minutes that ele- 
ment of cost would be materially reduced. 

The post-war period will make available to us bette 
methods of inspecting materials, such as by use of X-ray 
and by the use of radium emanation. Military uses are 
requiring all possible output of equipment of this type 
under present conditions. One railroad has employed 
the radiographic testing of welding, which was. applied to 
a long stretch of welded track installed in a tunnel. 

Railroads have a tremendous field of new materials 
and processes to consider and to choose from in shaping 
post-war activities. 
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Communication... 


Dramatic Briefsof Railroad History 


WasuinectTon, D. C. 
To THE EpITor: 

Railway Age, May 6, 1939, printed an article entitled “Golden 
Spike Days.” It was an account of the production of the motion 
picture “Union Pacific,” publicized during the year 1939, and now 
reappearing on the screen. Although I saw the picture in Seattle in 
1939 I have again seen it with renewed interest; particularly so 
as I am personally familiar with the locales of the picture and 
have stood directly on the geographic location where the Golden 
Spike was driven. This picture is of major historical significance 
in the industrial development of our country and I believe all 
Americans who have an affection for their country can view the 
glamorous scenes only with deepening affection and patriotic 
pride. There is a detail of geographical import in the picture 
that is, however, worthy of correction. 

With only one exception that I know of all references in public 
discussion, oral or written, as is also true of the motion picture, 
place the location of the driving of the Golden Spike at Promon- 
tory Point, Utah. The only exception I know of is the correct 
location given by Railway Age in the article of May 6, 1939, 
where the simple reference Promontory, Utah, appears. Promon- 
tory Point, however, is located on the Lucin Cutoff rail line across 
Great Salt Lake where the cutoff is intercepted by the extreme 
southerly projecting point of the Promontory Mountains in the 
northerly reaches of the lake. 

The historic spike was actually driven at Promontory Summit, 
a natural pass in the Promontory mountains at a “technical point” 
53.1 miles northwest of Ogden, Utah, and 772.9 miles east of San 
Francisco. There, still remaining, stands a weather beaten stone 
shaft four feet high, on the north exposure of which appears the 
record of a famous event of the American frontier. It reads : “Last 
spike comple.ing first transcontinental railroad driven at this 
point, May 10, 1869.” 

The word “point” is of engineering significance rather than 
topographic or geographic. The metallic sound of the spike maul 
blows that drove the spike were carried by telegraph to the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Pacific Coast. They were heard in the 
White House by General U. S. Grant, then president. Chief 
Engineer Grenville M. Dodge, who is dramatically pictured in 
“Union Pacific,” served under General Grant in the civil war 
with the rank of major general in charge of railroad maintenance 
and construction. Theodore D. Judah, the able and courageous 
young engineer who surveyed the route of the Central Pacific 
across the Sierra Nevada mountains of California, died before the 
work of construction was commenced. A bronze life-size likeness 
of Theodore Judah now stands in front of the entrance to the 
Southern Pacific (original Central Pacific), station in Sacramento, 
paid for by the railroad employees. Dodge Street, in Omaha, 
Nebraska, in which is located the general office building of the 
Union Pacific, was named for General Dodge. 

The scene in the picture “Union Pacific” wherein Mollie the 
heroine, so finely acted by Barbara Stanwyck, operates a telegraph 
key during an Indian raid and tells her besieged male companions, 
“Mr. Calvin taught me how to operate” has reference to a youth- 
ful dispatcher who, in later years, became one of the ablest oper- 
ating executives that the,railroads of the United States have pro- 
duced. Edgar E. Calvin, a kindly, quiet man, native of Illinois, 
was a telegraph operator for the pioneer Union Pacific. Before 
his death he attained much prominence in the executive affairs of 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific during the days of their 
financial control by Edward H. Harriman who, during the early 
years of the 20th century, was referred to in the public prints as 
the “Napoleon of the railroad world.” Mr. Calvin became vice- 
president of both Union Pacific and Southern Pacific and was, 
also, for a period president of Union Pacific. Prior to his death on 
September 9, 1909, Mr. Harriman was president of both railroads. 

The original Central Pacific, where the Sierra Nevada moun- 


tains are pictured in “Union Pacific,” was built from Sacramento. 


across the Sierras and met the Union Pacific construction at Pro- 
montory, Utah; it is now known as the Sacramento and Salt Lake 


divisions of the far-reaching Southern Pacific Lines. Until the 
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Golden Spike. 


completion of the Lucin Cutoff directly over the northern depth 
of Great Salt Lake, November 26, 1903, under the financial pen 
sorship of Edward H. Harriman, traffic on the Central Pacific 
operated over the original line through the Promontory mountains 

Where, in 1869, were gambling houses, dance halls, and frontier 
scenes of the construction camps in the locality where the Golden 
Spike was driven, there now remain only a ranch house and gen- 
eral store; over the door of the latter appears the crudely lettered 
words: “Promontory Post Office.” Nearby, is the historic monu- 
ment referred to and through the far-reaching whispering sage. 
brush and bunch grass range, cattle quietly graze. A primitive 
earthen roadway from the settled communities of northeastern 
Utah is the only vehicular entry to this now isolated locality, 

When the Lucin Cutoff was completed between Ogden and 
Lucin, Utah, (the latter being the junction of the original Central 
Pacific detouring to the north of the lake), the maximum grade 
between Ogden and Lucin was reduced from 90 to 21 ft. per mile 
With this diversion from the northerly detour, 4000 deg. of curva- 
ture was eliminated, and the distance between Ogden and Lucin 
was shortened from 147 miles to 103. The Lucin Cutoff is but 
three-tenths of a mile longer than an air line. It cost $9,000,000, 

In the dramatic finale of the motion picture “Union Pacific” 3 
modern streamliner train flashes meteoric-like as it moves at high 
speed along the Union Pacific Railroad of today. It is a spiritual 
successor to the primitive wood-burning locomotives and wooden 
passenger cars of the 19th century. It is truly a reflection of the 
American spirit that has made this nation great. 

It is probable that but few railroad men know that the pioneer 
Union Pacific-Central Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and other 
western railroads were built according to track standards of the 
historic Baltimore & Ohio. During the first half of the 19th century 
track construction standards differed in various parts of the United 
States. The Baltimore & Ohio and the “Vanderbilt Lines” (the 
latter being the present New York Central System), however, 
conformed generally to a gauge of 4 ft. 8%4 in. There was much 
discussion in Congress, and other quarters, as to what the gauge 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific should be. Finally, the 
Enabling Act, Senate Bill 364, approved by President Lincoln, 
July 2, 1862, stipulated in Paragraph 2, Section 12:— 

“The track upon the entire railroad and branches shall be of 
uniform width, to be determined by the president of the United 
States so that, when completed, cars can be run from the Missouri 
river to the Pacfic Coast; the grades and curves shall not exceed 
the maximum grade and curves of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road*****,” The maximum grade of the Baltimore & Ohio in 
1862 (when legislation was first introduced), was 116.2 ft. per 
mile, and 10 deg. the maximum curvature. It will, therefore, be 
observed that the maximum grade of the Baltimore & Ohio was 
10.60 ft. in excess of a 2 per cent grade. This was in the region 
of the Allegheny Mountains, where the maximum grade of the 
Baltimore & Ohio still obtains. 

When President Lincoln signed the Enabling Act in 1862 he 
had already been personally familiar with the possibilities of the 
strategic middle “Overland Route” west from the Missouri river. 
When attorney for the Illinois Central he traveled over the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph Railroad (now embraced in the Burlington 
System), to Saint Joseph, Mo., and from there by boat to Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, where, on August 13, 1859, he talked with the then 
Captain Grenville M. Dodge about the latter’s surveys through 
Nebraska and Wyoming. During their talks they stood on an ele- 
vation overlooking the. Missouri river. The elevation, known as 
Lincoln Point, is marked by an imposing monument. 

Finally, to qualify my statement regarding the geographical 
location of the driving of the Golden Spike, I quote from a “His- 
tory of the Union Pacific Railroad,” issued by the Union Pacific on 
Ogden, Utah, May 10, 1919, in 
Oth anniversary of the driving of the 
page 40, a telegram to the Associated Press: 

“Promontory $ummit, Utah, May 10 (1869): The last rail is 
laid. The last spike is driven. The Pacific Railroad is completed. 
The point of jdnction is 1,086 miles west of the Missouri river, 
and 690 miles/east of Sacramento City.” The telegram was timed 
at 2:47 p. pf. It was signed by President Leland Stanford of the 







Central acific, by Theodore C. Durant, president of the Union 
Pacifie; and by Sidney Dillon and John Duff, directors. 


n impressive dramatic portrayal of our national development, 


ably directed and well acted, is the motion picture “Union Pacific.” 


Epwin SwERGAL. 
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Railroads-in-War News 





Truman Reports Again 


on Railroad Situation 


Latest findings included in 
third annual report 
of Committee 


Results of the transportation investiga- 
tions which it has continued to pursue since 
its December, 1943, report on that subject 
are set forth in the third annual report of 
the Senate’s Special Committee Investigat- 
ing the National Defense Problem—the so- 
called Truman committee. Expedited pro- 
cedures with respect to the acquisition of 
new equipment are called for, along with 
more intensified efforts to conserve present 
equipment through the reduction in cir- 
cuitous routing of freight and elimination of 
reservation practices which militate against 
further improvement in the Pullman-car 
load factora. 


Equipment Orders Slow — With re- 
spect to railroad equipment and facilities, 
the report expresses the committee’s dis- 
appointment “at the failure to place orders 
promptly for equipment and facilities in 
the quantities that could now be obtained 
from equipment manufacturers.” The com- 
mittee recognizes the amortization diffi- 
culties involved, but nevertheless expresses 
the view that such difficulties could be 
resolved, and urges all parties to work to 
that end. 

“This delay,” it says, “has been occa- 
sioned for purely financial reasons. The 
railroads assert that their present equip- 
ment and facilities are adequate to meet 
any possible post-war demand for rail 
freight transportation that they can now 
foresee and that additions represent war- 
time expansion which they should be per- 
mitted to amortize through certificates of 
necessity. On the other hand, the War 
Production Board and the Office of De- 
fense Transportation point to the enormous 
Increase in railroad revenues and the even 
greater increase in railroad profits that has 
taken place during the war and object to 
modernizing the railroads’ plant and equip- 
ment at the expense of reduced revenues 
to the United States from taxes. 


Making It Harder for RRs—‘“This 
situation was made more difficult by a 
change in policy on October 5, 1943, re- 
quiring that certificates of necessity be 
obtained before finished equipment is de- 
livered, or, im the case of railroads build- 
ing their Own equipment, before the con- 
struction is begun. Previous to that time 
such a certificate. could be applied for at 
any time within six months after the ac- 
quisition of the equipment. 

It is important that these difficulties be 
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worked out quickly. In working them out, 
the railroads should bear in mind that im-_ 
provements in other fields of transportation 
after the war will make it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the railroads to operate in 
some important competitive fields with out- 
moded and worn-out equipment, which 
shippers will use only when required to 
by the exigencies of the situation, At the 
same time, the government agencies must 
be fair to the railroads and not expect 
them to buy equipment which they could 
not usefully employ in their post-war oper- 
ations, without affording to the railroads 
the same benefits of tax amortization that 
have been extended to other war indus- 
tries in similar circumstances.” 


Slow Govt. Paper Work—After the 
foregoing difficulties are resolved, the com- 
mittee thinks attention should be directed 
to reducing delays occasioned “by the time 
consuming operations necessary to obtain 
government approval” of a certificate of 
necessity. It cites railroad contentions 
that “time consumed in passing upon the 
applications is responsible for some of the 
delay in their placing orders,” adding that 
both W. P. B. and O. D. T. “admit some 
delay.” 

Much of the report’s discussion of freight 
equipment conservation is about a circuitous 
routing. The committee anticipates an 
early report on a waybill study of rail- 
road shipments on January 12, 1944, being 
made in accordance with its recommenda- 
tion by the O. D. T. and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. “The results of 
this study,” says the report, “will provide 
a factual basis for determining what, if 
any, regulatory action should be taken to 
control the practice of circuitous routing.” 

Meanwhile the report concedes that some 
circuity is permissible under I. C. C. fourth- 
section orders, and it recalls how the com- 
mittee commended O. D. T. for initiating 
its program for voluntary reduction of un- 
necessary transportation “in lieu of zoning 
orders which might produce damages out- 
weighing their benefits.” That idea “was 
and is sound,” the report says, adding, 
however, that “the progress since the com- 
mittee’s report has not been impressive.” 


Cars as Warehouses—A note of praise 
for shippers for their cooperation on 


heavier loading and expedited release of . 
_ cars is followed by the suggestion that more 


could be accomplished along those lines 
“if the war procurement agencies and the 
War Food Administration give more vig- 
orous attention to conservation in con- 
nection with their own shipments and pur- 
chases.” The use by government agencies 
“of refrigerator and box cars for storage 
places a heavy burden upon the railroads 
to perform a warehousing and noncarrier 
function.” 
(Continued on page 467) 


Leave to Pull Off 


Commuting Trains 


C.N.J. authorized to reduce 
service to get crews for 
essential traffic 


Acting “to provide train and engine crews 

to handle the record movement of war 
freight which is being offered to the rail- 
road,” the Office of Defense Transportation 
last week ordered the Central of New Jer- 
sey to discontinue 68 of its suburban com- 
muter trains in the greater New York area, 
beginning March 12, and to adjust the 
schedules of certain of its other train oper- 
ations. The order was sought by the C.N.J., 
as noted in the Railway Age of February 
12, page 361. 
- The O. D. T. announcement pointed out 
that the action will affect principally com- 
muters in the area of the Jersey City-New- 
ark-Elizabeth triangle; and it was taken 
“only when it was determined that the pas- 
sengers on the trains involved would not be 
unduly inconvenienced and that they could 
be adequately taken care of on other trains 
or on buses.” Moreover, it was asserted 
that the order was issued “only after much 
study of the situation had convinced” QO. 
D. T. officials that “there was no other 
feasible method of speeding up the move- 
ment of high priority freight to the Jer- 
sey area.” 


Shy on Switch Crews—“The critical 
shortage of train and engine crews,” the 
announcement also said, “is demonstrated 
by the fact that the Jersey Central is un- 
able to man from five to ten of its switch 
engines daily in the greater New York 
area. Moreover, the operation of a large 
number of suburban trains congests the 
terminal district and restricts the number 
of cars of war freight which must be 
handled in the New Jersey port area.” 

The order was signed by O. D. T. Dep- 
uty Director Charles D. Young, who em- 
phasized in an accompanying statement that 
it will remain in effect only until the need 
for it is deemed to exist no longer. “The 
urgency of the situation has not permitted 
hearings to be held,” General Young said. 
“However, the order is not to be become 
effective until March 12, 1944, which will 
permit anyone who feels that undue hard- 
ships will ensue, or that beneficial results 
to the war effort will not occur as antici- 
pated, to make representation to me prior 
to the effective date.” 


19,324 Cars Delayed—Describing speci- 
fically the situation which brought about is- 
suance of the order, General Young had this 
to say: “Our investigation indicates the 
following conditions existed on the lines of 
the carrier in the area during January and 
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the first 13 days of February, 1944. Nine- 
teen thousand three hundred twenty-four 
cars were set off short of terminals due to 
the inability of the carrier to handle them. 
Fifty trains were delayed two hours or 
more due to a shortage of switch crews. 
Seventy-five trains were delayed two hours 
or more due to lack of motive power. It 
was also found that due to the heavy com- 
muter train service afforded by the carrier, 
eastbound freight trains are not permitted 
to pass Dunnellen, N. J., on week days be- 
tween the hours of 6:15 a. m. and 8:15 a. m., 
and for the same reason no freight trains 
are operated westbound out of Jersey City 
yard on week days between the hours of 
2:30 p. m. and 6:00 p. m. 


Simplifies Truckers’ Report 


A new and simplified form will be used 
by motor truck operators required to sub- 
mit monthly operating reports to the Office 
of Defense Transporation, it was announced 
February 26. + 

As in the past, the monthly operating re- 
ports are required only of selective classes 
of motor carriers of property. The new 
forms will be mailed monthly to the car- 
riers. These reports are required at present 
from common carriers of freight, petroleum 
tank truck operators, and contract carriers 
in over-the-road service. Operating infor- 
mation requested includes the number of 
trucks and truck-tractors owned, operated 
or leased, mileage operated, loads trans- 
ported, motor fuel consumed, number of 
truck and truck-tractor work days lost and 
reasons for days lost. — 


0. D. T. Appointment 


Charles F. Warden has been appointed 
chief of the Intercity Bus Section of the 
Division of Local Transport, Office of De- 
fense Transportation. He has been acting 
chief since last October when Bernard A. 
Wahle resigned. 


O. P. A. Directory 


A new Directory of Commodities and 
Services, containing up-to-date information 
about Office of Price Administration regu- 
lations and a listing of key persons in oper- 
ating units of the national office of O. P. A., 
has been issued and is available to inter- 
ested persons at cost. The directory is de- 
signed to aid industry in keeping abreast 
of price regulations and in making ready 
contact with O. P. A. organizational units 
that handle each price control program. 
Copies of the directory and of six supple- 
ments, which will be issued between now 
and August 1, ‘1944, may be obtained for $1 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
ay D..G. 

Included in the manual are: (1) Names 
and telephone numbers of O. P. A. persons 
responsible for issuance of price regulations, 
(2) numbers and titles of all formal price 
regulations effective through December 1, 
1943, and the price.branches that. issued 
them, (3) an alphabetical index of com- 
modities and services, along with O. P. A. 
branch and section and the number of ap- 
plicable regulation, and (4) a separate al- 
phabetical listing of the products and serv- 
ices assigned to each price branch. Supple- 
ments to be issued will include new price 
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regulations, amendments and revisions to 
existing regulations and any changes that 
may occur in O. P. A. organizational struc- 
ture. 


Rail Precedent Gives Truck 
Drivers “In Lieu” Raise 


Citing the recent railway wage adjust- 
ments as a precedent, the National War 
Labor Board last week directed increases 
of seven cents in the hourly rates and three- 
tenths of a cent in the mileage rates for 
40,000 drivers employed by 2,000 over-the- 
road trucking companies in the Middle 
West. The increase, the N. W. L. B. an- 
nouncement said, “includes the amount due 
under the ‘Little Steel’ formula and pay- 
ment in lieu of overtime and expenses while 
away from home.” 

The announcement recalled that the 
board’s unanimous decision was similar to 
the action of its predecessor, the National 
Defense Mediation Board, which in Janu- 
ary, 1942, awarded increases to these same 
drivers following. the. so-called mediation 
settlement of the 1941 railway wage case. 

“This board,” the decision said, “is now 
faced with a situation similar to that. ... 
On December 28, 1943, the President award- 
ed an increase of five cents an hour to two 
operating groups of railroad employees in 
lieu of (1) overtime after 40 instead of 
48 hours per week as therefore, and (2) 
expenses away from home. This increase 
was later extended to the three other oper- 
ating groups. The five cents granted was 
in addition to an increase of four cents per 
hour due under the ‘Little Steel’ formula. 
On January 18, 1944, the wage dispute in- 
volving 15 non-operating groups was settled 
by an increase of nine to eleven cents per 
hour. A portion of this increase, varying 
from four to 10 cents per hour, was granted 
to eliminate substandard wage rates and to 
prevent intra-plant inequalities. The bal- 
ance was given in lieu of overtime.” 

The opinion then went on to say that it 
would be “grossly inequitable to ignore al- 
together the recent change in the railroad 


wage structure,” in the consideration of the 


wage dispute between the truck operators 
and the drivers. 


To Run Extra Coach Trains from 
Florida to New York 


Because the number of persons in Flor- 
ida awaiting return rail accommodations 
“has reached such proportions that emer- 
gency action is considered imperative,” the 
Office of Defense Transportation this week 
authorized the operation of two additional 
coach trains daily from Florida to New 
York for a period of 30 days beginning 
March 1. 

The additional trains will carry passen- 
gers northbound only, it was emphasized, 
and no additional southbound service has 
been authorized. No additional Pullman 
service will be available as a result of this 
action, and the coaches that will be pro- 
vided will not be modern equipment, it was 
pointed out. Instead, the additional coach 
accommodations that will be made available 
have been obtained by borrowing from 
northern roads such old cars as could be 
secured, and the exact extent of the space 
thus afforded had not been determined 
when the announcement was made. It was 


not expected that more than 12 Coaches 
would be available for any one train, 


The Rush to Florida—In making this 
announcement, the O. D. T. warned per- 
sons planning trips to Florida that it would 
be impossible to obtain Pullman space for 
the return journey, while the few coaches 
available “will be crowded and uncom. 
fortable.” It was stated that “thousands 
of persons who went to Florida in the 
mistaken belief that they would be able to 
make return reservations are now Stranded 
in the southern resort area.” In this con- 
nection, it has been pointed out also that 
the condition has been aggravated by at- 
tempts of persons who drove their auto- 
mobiles south to secure rail transportation 
north, as a result of directions given Flor- 
ida ration boards not to issue additional 
gasoline coupons for the return trip by 
road. 

“Pullman space northbound out of Flor- 
ida continues to be booked solidly ahead 
for 30 days, the maximum period per- 
mitted for advance reservations, and there 
is at present insufficient coach or bus serv- 
ice to handle the overflow,” the O. D. T’s 
deputy director, Brig. Gen. Charles D, 
Young, said. He added that members of 
the armed services will continue to be 
given first chance at Pullman space as it 
becomes available on the trains now oper- 
ating out of Florida, and he indicated that 
the demand for Pullman reservations was 
expected to be greater than the supply at 
least until mid-summer. 


Reach Understanding on Car 
Interchange with Mexico 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
February 26 issued Service Order No. 
107-A, suspending until “further order of 
the commission” Service Order 107 which 
had restricted the number of American- 
owned freight cars moving into Mexico in 
any semi-monthly period to the number 
moving from Mexico into the United States 
in the preceding semi-monthly period. At 
the same time, the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads can- 
celed its embargo, CSD No. 323, which had 
established a permit system with respect to 
the Mexican interchange. 

These developments followed the return 
to Washington of Director Homer C. King 
of the commission’s Bureau of Service and 
Chairman Warren C. Kendall of the Car 
Service Division, who conferred in Mexico 
City last week with the newly-appointed 
general manager, Andres. Ortiz, and other 
officers of the National of Mexico, and 
George S. Messersmith, U. S. ambassador 
to Mexico, and O. M. Stevens, chief. of 
the American Railroad Mission to Mexico. 


Mexican Ry. Efficiency Up—Director 
King stated that the conferences had been 
highly satisfactory, resulting in an under- 
standing whereby any further difficulties 
of the type which brought on the service 
order are expected to be forestalled. He 
pointed out that there has been a general 
increase in the operating efficiency of the 
National, out of which has come an im- 
provement in the turn-around time of U. S. 
freight cars entering Mexico. Hence the 
decision to suspend the service order and 
cancel the embargo. Meanwhile Messfs. 
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King and Kendall are reported to have 
made it plain that the understanding must 
otemplate continuing improvement in the 
eficiency with which U. S. cars entering 
Mexico are used there; and maintenance of 
the “normal” Mexican-U. S. car balance. 
Director King expressed confidence this 
week that the understanding would be car- 
ried out and that there would be no further 
dificulties. 

One of Mexico’s complaints is understood 
to have been directed to the refusal of per- 
mits under the Car Service Division em- 
bargo for the movement into Mexico of 
certain commodities not considered critical. 
The present understanding restores the free 
movement into Mexico of all commodities. 


Compares Railroad Performance 
in Two Wars 


Railroad performance in the present war 

is compared with that of World War I in 
an article appearing in the March issue of 
“Domestic Commerce,” publication of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
The article was written by N. W. Kendall, 
of the Transportation Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Among other comparisons, Mr. Kendall 
points out that in World War I traffic con- 
gestion became so serious that the United 
States Railroad Administration was set 
up at the. beginning of 1918 and operated 
the roads for more than two years. “To- 
day,” he adds, “the situation is entirely 
different. Under private ownership and 
operation the carriers have handled far 
more traffic than during the last war, and 
with fewer employees and less_ rolling 
stock.” 


More Than 100,000 Man-Hours 
Required to Figure Back Pay 


More than 100,000 man-hours have al- 
ready been expended by the Union Pacific 
in figuring back pay under the terms of 
the retroactive pay agreement approved on 
January 17 by the government. The rail- 
road’s auditing department at Omaha, Neb., 
in anticipation of approval of the wage 
increase, began last September to figure 
the amounts due employees and since Feb- 
tuary 21 has distributed 32,000 vouchers. 
By March 15, 130,000 employees and for- 
mer employees in the non-operating de- 
partments will have received checks to- 
taling more than $10,500,000 in back pay. 

In preparing the vouchers, preference 
has been given to those for employees serv- 
ing in the armed forces. Back pay checks 
have been mailed to nearly every camp 
in the United States and many to the Army 
Post Office in New York and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, 


Drys Get No Comfort from 
Eastman 


Because the volume of alcoholic beverage 
shipments is “comparatively insignificant,” 
their complete elimination or retention 
would not make or break our wartime 
transportation situation,” Director East- 
man of the Office of Defense Transportation 
recently told the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee which is considering proposed legisla- 











ion to establish wartime prohibition, 
stman letter, along. with others from 
Attorney General Biddle, Food Administra- 
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tor Jones and War Manpower Commission 
Chairman McNutt, was inserted in the 


Congressional Record by an opponent of the . 


proposed legislation—Representative Cellar, 
Democrat of New York, who said the letters 
had “put the ‘drys’ in their place.” 

Confining his comment to the transporta- 
tion phases of the matter, Mr. Eastman 
stated that “any substantial reduction in 
transportation demand, through restrictions 
upon production or otherwise, is welcome 
to those who have transportation responsi- 
bilities.” He went on, however, to refer 
to studies which showed that in 1942 carload 
shipments of beverages having an alco- 
holic content of one per cent or more 
constituted “less than one-half of one per 
cent of total carloadings in the United 
States.” A like situation prevailed in the 
first half of 1943. 

Thus Mr. Eastman’s conclusion that the 
matter is not important from a transpor- 
tation standpoint. He also pointed out 
that prohibition “might lead to greater 
production and distribution of beverages 
of a character not prohibited.” 


No Extra Service Authorized 
for Kentucky Derby 


A statement February 29 by Brig. Gen. 
Charles D. Young, acting director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, pointed 
out that, as in 1943, there will be no extra 
passenger trains to Louisville, Ky., in con- 
nection with the running of the Kentucky 
Derby, and no extra cars will be made 
available. It was explained that the man- 
agement of that event had “again drawn 
plans designed to limit attendance to the 
Derby to residents of Louisville and vicin- 
ity.” The event will “not be inconsistent 
with the travel policies of the O. D. T.” in 
view of these restrictions, the statement 
added. 

In former years, 23 special trains and 276 
additional passenger cars have been re- 
quired to handle the spectators attending 
this race, the O. D. T. indicated. 


A. A. R. Discusses Manpower 


A discussion of the railroads’ manpower 
problem at the monthly meeting on Feb- 
ruary 25 of the board of directors of the 
Association of American Railroads brought 
out the information that inductions into 
military service during the next six months 
are expected to take about 85,000 more 
railway employees from their thinning 
ranks. Already some 230,000 have been 
inducted, it was said. 

On the same day meetings were held in 
Washington, D. C., looking toward a vigor- 
ous recruiting campaign to secure addi- 
tional workers, in which various govern- 
ment agencies, including the Office of De- 
fense Transportation and the War Man- 
power Commission, were represented along 
with spokesmen for the railroads and the 
railway unions. 

The need for such a railroad manpower 
mobilization campaign was emphasized by 
reports at the A. A. R. meeting that in- 
dicated that the shortage of shop main- 
tenance forces had become particularly 
critical in various localities, while in recent 
weeks an average of 40 trains daily had 
been delayed by lack of road crews to 
take them out, an average of 70 switch 
engine tricks had not been worked daily on 
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account of lack of manpower, and a daily 
average of 60 crews had been taken from 
duty while on the road by the operation 
of the 16-hr. law. 


Hope for Some Relief—It developed 
from the discussions that the railroads do 
not expect to obtain any blanket defer- 
ment of their employees. It was recog- 
nized that the armed services have a man- 
power problem, too. It was felt, however, 
that a good case had been made out for 
a “breathing spell” in drafting certain 
critical classes of employees, particularly, 
in certain areas of most acute’ shortages of 
rail labor. In view of the indications 
coming from Washington that many types 
of occupational deferments might be con- 
sidered by draft boards of less importance 
has been the case heretofore, however, not 
too much assurance was expressed that 
the effect of efforts to obtain such con- 
sideration of the railroads’ needs would be 
a big factor in meeting their special prob- 
lem. 

While manpower was the principal topic 
at the A. A. R. meeting, there was also 
some discussion of current traffic condi- 
tions and of the equipment situation, it was 
reported. Confidence was expressed that 
freight car orders would be placed to the 
capacity of the plants for the remainder of 
the year, and it was explained that plans 
were under consideration to make sure 
that there would be no lag in taking up 
the freight car allocations scheduled for 
the fourth quarter of 1944. No new de- 
velopments were disclosed in passenger car 
prospects, it appeared, and it still was ex- 
pected that several hundred cars might be 
allocated for production near the end of 
the year, though difficulties in providing 
certain components, such as air condition- 
ing equipment, still must be overcome, be- 
fore the passenger ear schedules can be 
well defined. 


Truman Reports Again 


on Railroad Situation 
(Continued from page 465) 

Another, “and perhaps the most fruitful 
Saving in transportation,” says the report 
“would result from the elimination of 
wasteful practices engaged in by the rail- 
roads themselves for financial reasons.” 
Some circuitous routing, it adds, “has been 
continued by railroads in order to obtain 
an advantage in rate participation”; and 
“solicitation of traffic over unnecessarily 
longer routes still continues.” It is con- 
ceded that the railroads have “an abso- 
lute right to seek more traffic for them- 
selves and to seek a greater participation 
in joint traffic” ; but “in wartime and when 
traffic on most railroads approaches ca- 
pacity it is not desirable that they compete 
with each other to obtain traffic and handle 
it ina way that reduces the total capacity 
of the transportation system.” 


Pullman Space Not All Used—With 
respect to passenger travel, the report 
points out that the installation of the 1,200 
troop sleepers and 400 kitchen cars built for 
troop movements will afford some relief; 
but “the necessity for passenger travel 
conservation will still remain.” Citing es- 
timates that passenger traffic is now about 
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26 per cent above the 1943 level, the re- 
port goes on to express the committee’s 
concern at finding “that in many instances 
Pullman space is not fully utilized.” 

In September, 1943, the Pullman load 
factor, i.e., the percentage of actual oc- 
cupancy to maximum possible occupancy 
was 79.4, which is called “a substantial 
improvement over the pre-war average,” 
but still “below the load factor of nearly 
90 per cent attained by commercial air 
lines.” 

Despite the “much discussion” of ticket 
scalping, the committee accepts the findings 
of railroad investigations which have de- 
veloped that the practice is not widespread. 
“Much more of the loss involved,” the re- 
port continues, “is due to the purchase of 
railroad Pullman accommodations which 
are not required and which are not re- 
turned for cancellation in sufficient time to 
enable them to be purchased by persons 
who would otherwise use them.” 


‘How Sleeper Space Is Wasted—In 
the latter connection it is asserted that 
many corporations engaged in the war 
program “have. a standing practice of pur- 
chasing space on the theory that it might 
be needed and that the small loss involved 
by losing the credit for the cancellation 
would be unimportant to the corporation.” 
Mention is also made of the practice of 
reserving blocks of Pullman space for gov- 
ernment agencies, in which connection the 
committee thinks that “much of the travel- 
ing done on behalf of such agencies should 
be eliminated.” In any event, it adds, the 
unused space thus tied up has not been 
made available for. public sale in sufficient 
time to assure its use. 

Meanwhile, the recent change in the War 
Department’s arrangements for reimburse- 
ment of traveling and subsistence expenses 
of officer personnel “may contribute mate- 
rially to the reduction of unnecessary 
travel.” Heretofore, as the report explains, 
officers have had the option to be paid at 
‘the rate of eight cents per mile for all ex- 
-penses, buying their own railroad ticket out 
of that allowance. War Department Cir- 
cular No. 60, issued February 10, 1944, 
removes this option. and allows a flat $7 
per diem for living expenses and the actual 
amount of transportation costs. “This,” 
says the report, “should have a tendency to 
discourage unnecessary and frequent long 
Arips by officer personnel through render- 
‘ing traveling less profitable and attractive.” 


‘Railroads Participate in Red 
Cross War Fund 


‘Throughout March, 34 railroads will aid 
ythe American Red Cross in its 1944 drive 
-for $200,000,000. Display posters are to 
1 be placed in railway stations throughout the 
. country, and thousands of postcards, and 
.gummed stickers for menus will be dis- 
tributed to travelers in Pullman and dining 
, Cars. 

Railroads participating in this program 
-are: Atlantic Coast Line; Baltimore & 
‘Ohio; ‘Boston & Maine; Chesapeake & 
. Ohio; Chicago & Eastern Illinois ; Chicago 
1 Great Western; Chicago, Indianapolis & 

Louisville; Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
. & Pacific; Chicago & North Western; Chi- 
. cago, Rock Island & Pacific; Delaware & 

Hudson; Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
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ern; Denver & Rio Grande Western; Du- 
luth, Missabe & Iron Range; Illinois Cen- 
tral; Lehigh Valley; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Missouri 


Pacific; Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis ; New York Central; New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; Nickel Plate; North- 
ern Pacific; Norfolk & Western; Penn- 
sylvania; Seaboard; Southern Pacific; 
Southern ; Texas & Pacific; Union Pacific ; 
Wabash; and Western Pacific. 


Big Money for Government in 
Pacific Export Rate Pact 


Government agencies expect to have 
saved “more than $72,000,000” in railroad 
freight charges by the end of 1945 as a 
result of the agreement reached recently 
with respect to rates on government traffic 
moving through Pacific Coast ports for ex- 


Materials and Prices ci 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since February 23, and which are of interest to 
railways: 


Amendment to Direction 5, PR-3—The WPB 
has issued an amendment to Direction No. 5 of 
PR 3, which makes changes in phraseology for 
the purpose of clarification, and prohibits the 
extension of AA-1 and AA-2 blanket maintenance, 
repair and operating ratings to secure production 
materials on the list attached to the direction. 
Under the earlier direction, a person having a 
production materials rating could employ it to 
get materials on the list as maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies for use only in the pro- 
duction for which the rating was assigned. The 
amendment omits the former qualification “for 
use in the production of that product.’”’ Acety- 
lene, carbon dioxide, glue, carbon tetrachloride, 
hydrogen gas, nitrous oxide, oxygen, and tri- 
chlorethylene have been removed from the list. 
New items on the list are muriatic acid, sulfamic 
acid, Courmarin, magnesium hydroxide, mag- 
nesium oxide, pine oil, pine tar oil, gum resin, 
wood resin, gum turpentine, wood turpentine 
and vanillan. 


Amendment to P-142—A move to reduce paper- 
work for railroads by establishing a quota basis 
commencing with the second quarter of 1944, and 
superseding individual quarterly allotments for 
materials, has been announced by the WPB. The 
action is covered in an amendment to PRO 
P-142 authorizing operators of transportation 
systems to schedule a majority of materials for 
the final three quarters of 1944 without the 
necessity of seeking each quarter’s authorization 
on WPB Form-2585. 

However, certain items, designated as “‘spe- 
cial” under the amendment, will continue to be 
ordered under a revised WPB Form-2585. These 
items, all of which are scarce, include steam in- 
jectors, mechanical lubricators, roller bearings, 
stokers, superheaters and headers, air and hand 
brakes, brake beams, bolster springs and couplers. 
Operators must file their requirements for these 
items on the revised WPB Form-2585 not less 
than 45 days in advance of the beginning of each 
quarter. 

Rail, track accessories, and track material will 
be handled as in the past. Letter requests cov- 
ering these items have already been filed for the 
year 1944 and as new rail authorizations are 
issued on WPB Form 2585 or by letter, amounts 
of track accessories and track material will be 
issued in proportion to the request already filed 
for such materials. The track accessories and 
track material for maintenance other than that 
required to accompany new rail will be issued 
separately on the basis of requests already filed. 
“Track accessories,” under Controlled Materials 
Code 2026, now include only joint bars (including 
insulated joints and compromise joints), tie plates, 
spikes, and bolts. “Track materials” include the 
B-products such as frogs, crossings, switches, 
switch stands, rail anchors, rail braces, guard 





port. As noted in the Railway Age of Feh.§sti 
ruary 26, page 429, the agreement permits, 
the government agencies to pay the export * 
rates less three cents per 100 Ib., Without§ tun 
land-grant deductions, or the domestic rates 4 
with land-grant deductions—whichever jsf 
lower; and it is retroactive to January | 
1942, except for the three-cent allowance 
(for wharfage performed by the govern. 
ment) which is retroactive to October | 
1943. Th pro 

The estimated saving of $72,000,000 by 
the end of 1945 was set out in a February 
24 press release issued by the Office of Warfone 
Information for the War, Navy, and Treas-§ "8 
ury departments, and the War Food A¢- 
ministration. These agencies estimate thelf dri 
amount of their savings as follows: Pro-§ 
curement Division, Treasury Department, 
$28,000,000 ; Navy Department, $20,000,000: 
War Department, $15,885,146.40; W. F. A} ! 
$8,500,000. i. 






the 







rails, guard rail clamps, gage rods, clip bolts, railf¥ 
clips, and nut locks, which are required for track ™4 
maintenance. These are to be purchased under§ For 
money value authorization according to Code 1 Wi 
of Way and Structures group of WPB Form-2595,) Sub 

Copper and copper base alloy products pro- F 
duced by a captive foundry owned by an oper-§#?? 
ator or on toll agreement are not covered byg™® 
Order P-142. Application for authority to secure§ ™! 
these products is issue] on Form GA-1338 pur 
suant to application rade to the Copper division 
on WPB Form-2433. dae 


s 


Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings—Cast iron soil” 
pipe and fittings have been freed from all req ! 
strictions formerly imposed by General Prefer-§ aut 
ence Order M-21 which, prior to its recent§ PP 
amendment, required preference ratings of A-10 Lut 
or better. However, these products are still cha 
subject: to L-79, which controls the distributions) ‘his 
of plumbing, cooking and heating equipment. 


Cotton Duck—To meet essential military re-jame 
quirements, the WPB has directed producers off te 
cotton duck, effective April 1, not to sell or de- 
liver, except on direct contracts or purchase or-. 
ders from the Army, Navy, Maritime Commis-}*Y 
sion or War Shipping Administration or on speci- 
fic authorization by the WPB, cotton ducks of the 
following types: Army duck (including woven 
awning stripe), single or double filling ducks, shoe 
duck, ounce duck and enamel duck. It is under- 
stood that full details of a permanent allocation 
plan for cotton duck will be announced shortly. 


trav 


Equipment Gages—To provide for the stand- 
ardization and simplification of railroad gages 
which are specially designed and manufactured 
for use on locomotives and railway rolling stock, 
the WPB issued Schedule 8 to Order L-272, on GS 
February 10. Railroad gages, affected in the 
order, are for use on locomotives, railroad rolling}. p 
stock, subway trains or trolleys. Airbrake gages for 
are included, but gearless crank type movement yi 
gages are not. only 


Galvanized Ware—While galvanized ware a | 
quirements for the second quarter of this year 

are being given serious consideration by WP3B, actic 
no large-scale relaxation of the controls over 
production of civilian goods in general can bef § 
considered until the outcome of impending mill-ftrol 
tary operations is known. A major productioniiders 
factor is the short supply of galvanized sheets; amor 
a large part of the sheet rolling capacity 'funde 
needed for the fabrication of steel plates forflorde: 











ships, tanks, landing barges, and other > he | 
goods. Consequently, facilities for rolling &@fary 
vanized sheets are and will continue to eX" Biduce: 


tremely limited, a representative of the Steel di shap 
vision of the WPB, said. in @) 


‘ hat 

Heating Accessories—Many simplification anf 
standardization requirements have been eliminated, ti 
in the manufacture of radiator supply valves, 10 ; 
pressure thermostatic radiator traps, combination that 
float and thermostatic traps and boiler reting., 
traps because simplified models have not proves 
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satisfactory in all cases. The action was taken 
in an amendment to L-42, Schedule VIII whose 
title has been changed to read “Radiator Sup- 
ply Valves, Thermostatic, Float and Boiler Re- 
jun Traps’, instead of “Vapor and Vacuum 
Heating Specialties.” The amended schedule 
vides that any copper base alloy used in 
the production of bodies for radiator supply 
valves shall be made without the use of any 
primary copper or tin and shall be of no higher 
gade than a maximum of 86 per cent copper 
and 6 per cent tin. 
No packless radiator supply valves may be 
produced with metallic bellows or diaphragms ac- 
cording to the amended schedule, but such valves 
may be made in any type or pattern; and there 
ae no restrictions as to size. Previously, only 
one type, the spring-packed radiator supply valve, 
was permitted for each manufacturer. Former 
restrictions as to sizes, designs, patterns and 
types of low pressure thermostatic radiator and 
drip traps, combination float and thermostatic 
traps and boiler return traps have been removed, 
except that the bodies of these items are still 
required to be. made of cast iron. 


Lumber—Purchasers and producers of restricted 
western lumber, southern pine and hardwoods 
should promptly notify the Lumber and Lumber 
Products division of the WPB when authorized 
purchase orders are cancelled or cannot be 
shipped, the WPB announced on February 9. 
Civilian purchase orders of western lumber cov- 
ered by L-290 and of Southern pine and hard- 
woods, covered by M-361 and M-364 respective- 
ly, must be authorized by WPB. Application is 
made by the prospective purchaser on WPB 
Form 2720, which should designate the producer 
who has tentatively accepted the purchase order, 
subject to WPB authorization. 

Frequently, a purchase order is cancelled after 
application is made because the producer, in the 
meanwhile, has received better rated orders that 
must be filled first. Occasionally, through error 
or misunderstanding, the application has been 
made out without previously securing the pro- 
ducer’s tentative acceptance of the purchase order. 
As a result, the producer cannot fill the order 
even though the shipment has been authorized. 
In all instances, whatever the reason, where 
authorized purchase orders are not filled, the 
applications should be returned promptly to the 
Lumber division in Washington by the pur- 
chaser or the producer for cancellation. Unless 
this is done, the lumber is charged on WPB 
tecords against the purchaser’s quota, and sub- 
sequent applications may be denied because the 
amount of lumber received is presumed to be 
greater than it actually it. 


_ Overhead Cranes—In line with the WPB pol- 
icy of bringing all scheduling under GSO M-293, 
tevocation of GPO M-225, dealing with overhead 
traveling cranes, was announced on February 19. 
Deliveries of such cranes in the future will be 
scheduled under GSO M-293, under immediate 
jurisdiction of the WPB Tools division. The 
order revoking M-225, however, points out that 
no liabilities that were incurred under it. are 
affected by the action. Overhead traveling cranes, 
together with rotary, locomotive and gantry 
¢fanés, monorail systems for motor driven cranes 
and carriers, chargers and manipulators, are 
brought under the jurisdiction of the Tools divi- 


sion by Table 12, as amended Feb 19, t 
GSO M.293. menae ebruary Oo 


Resistance-Welding | Equipment — Applications 
for the purchase of resistance-welding equipment 
will continue to be accepted on Form WPB-2752 
only until March 15, the WPB announced Febru- 
ary 25, After that date all such applications must 
submitted on Form WPB-1319. These forms 
ve been valid since February 16, 1944. This 
action is covered in an amendment to L-298. 


fewy Deliveries—A producer of steel in con- 
* ed material forms and shapes may accept or- 
‘ts for delivery of his products in excess of 
‘Fmounts that he is ordinarily permitted to accept 
inder WPB regulations if he is able to fill the 
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orders from stocks that are available in his mill, 
te CMP division of the WPB announced Febru. 
24. CMP regulations ordinarily prohibit pro- 
ters of steel, in controlled material forms and 



















. from accepting orders for their products 
— of 110 per cent of production directives 
at have been served on them by WPB, or in ex- 
ty a 105 per cent of anticipated monthly pro- 
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accepted in excess of these limits if, but only if 
the producer is able to fill them from items that 
he has in stock. 


Unused Allotments—Rules governing returns 
of excess or unused allotments of controlled mate- 
rials have been modified to bring them into con- 
formity with WPB’s decentralized operations. The 
modified rules, which are contained in Direction 
No. 26 to CMP Regulation No. 1, as amended 
February 15, pointed out that excess or unused 
allotments which originated with WPB field 
offices should be returned to such field offices. 
The amended direction also points out that excess 
or unused allotments may be returned by letter 
if it is impractical for the person returning the 
allotment to obtain a copy of Form CMP-32, 
which is the form usually used to make such 
returns. 


WPB Form 1319—in an effort to save paper- 
work and time in the handling of applications 
for authorization to purchase or deliver equip- 
ment, the WPB has announced the approval of 
a new and standardized form to take the place of 
the 20 that previously covered 52 items of 
equipment. The new WPB Form 1319, will sup- 
plant the old variations of WPB Form 1319, as 
well as many others and will cover the entire field 
with the exception of those coming under the 
head of the old PD-1A and PD-3A, which are 
applications for certain preference ratings. 


Prices 


Coal—Amendment No. 86 to MPR No. 120 
(Bituminous Coal Delivered From Mine or Prep- 
aration Plant) effective February 14, authorizes 
Ohio producers of certain types of coal to sell 
these coals to railroads at ceiling for com- 
mercial fuel instead of at ceilings for railroad 
fuel. The coals affected are those in size groups 
1 through 10 and size group 12 produced at 
mines located in the Hocking, Pomeroy, Crooks- 
ville, Jackson, Middle, Leetonia and the Ohio 
Middle freight origin districts of Bituminous 
Coal Producing District No. 4 (Ohio). 

These coals have ceilings established for rail- 
road fuel, which are lower than those for com- 
mercial fuel. Because of this, coals are being 
diverted from the railroads. By permitting sales 
at the higher ceilings established for commercial 
fuel, a more adequate supply of coal for the 
railroads will be induced, OPA said. The ac- 
tion has been taken after consultation with the 
Solid Fuels Administrator for War. 


Gray Iron Castings—-Amendment No. 7 to 
MPR-244 (Gray Iron Castings), effective March 
1, establishes six changes in the provisions gov- 
erning maximum prices and is designed to 
strengthen and clarify the ceilings and aid in 
their enforcement. The net effect of the changes, 
OPA said, should be to provide a more stable 
price structure in the gray iron castings field. 

The changes are as follows: 

1—Sellers using the ‘‘base period’? method of 
computing maximum prices, beginning March 1, 
are authorized to add overtime labor costs in cal- 
culating ceilings. This, OPA said, may result in 
an increase of two to three per cent in the level 
of maximum prices. It will, however, tend to 
stabilize prices, for previously producers were au- 
thorized to add overtime labor costs in computing 
maximum prices under the “formula” and “pre- 
base’ period pricing methods. “The possible in- 
crease of ceiling prices will probably be offset 
wholly or in part by the increased willingness of 
foundries to produce base-period castings at the 
present time, and by prevention of the trend to 
formula work by pattern switching,” OPA said. 

2—In computing ceiling prices for “short or- 
ders” (orders where the shipping weight of the 
casting multiplied by the quantity ordered does not 
exceed 200 pounds) the maximum price must be 
determined by multiplying the shipping weight of 
the casting by twice the seller’s average price per 
pound for gray iron castings in 1942 and by add- 
ing a starting charge of $8 for non-cored or $12 
for cored castings. 

3—Sellers of castings, under the ‘formula’ 
method, hereafter are permitted to recompute ceil- 
ing prices only once on any casting sold under 
that pricing method. Limitation to one recomputa- 
tion, OPA said, is designed to stabilize ceiling 
prices removing price uncertainties for both buyers 
and sellers. 

4—In a revision of pricing provisions, any 
seller of gray iron castings who delivered a cast- 
ing during the base pricing period August 1, 1941, 
to February 1, 1942, now must use the “base 


period” method of establishing his ceiling price 
for that casting, no matter whether the contract 
for the delivery of the casting was made before or 
after August 1, 1941. Previously it was possible 
for the seller to use the “formula” method of 
pricing if the contract was entered into before 
August 1, 1941. 

5—Sellers of castings under the “pre-base” 
pricing method, once they have chosen to use this 
method to price castings thirty days after the ef- 
fective date of the amendment, may not shift over 
to the “formula” method of pricing. 

6—The scope of the “base period” method of 
computing maximum prices now is narrowed, 
with the result that more castings will be priced 


. by the “formula” method. In order that a cast- 


ing may be priced by the “base period” method, 
the provisions require that the identical casting 
must have been sold or offered for sale by the 
seller in the base period. If substantially the same 
casting was sold or offered for sale in the base 
period, a maximum price is thereby established 
only if it was sold or offered for sale to the pur- 
chaser to whom the casting is presently being 
priced. 

There are three methods for determining maxi- 
mum prices for gray iron castings, OPA pointed 
out; the first, or “‘base period’? method, established 
maximum prices at the highest prices at which 
the seller sold the casting between August 1, 1941, 
and February 1, 1942. The second, or “formula’”’ 
method, establishes maximum prices for castings 
not sold or offered for sale during the base period, 
by use of the seller’s pricing formula (including 
costs, overhead rates) which he employed on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. The third method for determining 
maximum prices is the “pre-base period’’ method, 
and the seller has the option of using this method 
in lieu of the formula method. 


Iron and Steel Scrap—Amendment No. 14 to 
RPS No. 4 (Iron and Steel Scrap) effective 
February 19, establishes specific dollars-and-cents 
differentials which may be applied to the maxi- 
mum price for No. .1 railroad heavy melting 
steel scrap by railroads, car manufacturing com- 
panies and switching companies to determine 
their ceilings for 35 listed grades of railroad steel 
scrap. 

The differentials replace a formula method of 
pricing grades: other than No. 1 railroad heavy 
melting steel scrap, under which ceiling prices 
were the highest prices individual sellers charged 
during the base period of September 1, 1940- 
January 31, 1941, 


Northeastern Softwood—Second RMPR No. 
219 (Northeastern Softwood Lumber) effective 
February 17, provides an increase in mill ceil- 
ing prices for Ottawa Valley white pine and 
Ottawa Valley Norway pine lumber that will 
raise the cost of these species $4 per M. b. m. to 
American purchasers. OPA also announced a 
number of changes in price and pricing pro- 
cedures on Northeastern softwood lumber which 
are not expected to bring any change in sales 
realization by mills. The increase of $4 is ap- 
plicable exclusively to the two foregoing softwood 
species produced in Canada along the Ottawa 
Valley. The higher ceiling price will increase 
the cost of the two species to American con- 
sumers, because both wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors base their selling prices on the mill 
ceiling. 


Southern Pine—Amendment No. 1 to Second 
RMPR No. 19 (Southern Pine Lumber) ef- 
fective February 26, authorizes producers giving 
anti-stain treatment to Southern Pine timbers 
to make the same additions of $1 and $2 per 
M. b. m. to maximum prices for anti-stain 
spraying as are provided for anti-stain treatment 
by dipping in a vat. 


Yellow Cypress—MPR-513 (Yellow Cypress 
Lumber), effective February 26, establishes dol- 
lars-and-cents ceiling prices which are producer’s 
prices on an f. 0. b. basis, and based upon manu- 
facturers’ list prices of October, 1941. In effect 
the new prices are October 1941, prices plus $6 
per M. b. m. and represent increases of from $3 
to $4 per M. b. m. for producers, and will be 
passed on to buyers by wholesale and retail dis- 
tribution yards. Wholesale and retail distribution 
yard ceilings are producers’ prices plus established 
mark-ups. The new dollars-and-cents prices, OPA 
said, create uniform ceilings for all sellers of all 
grades and types of yellow cypress lumber. Pre- 
viously, it was possible for two sellers in a local- 
ity to have prices which varied, according to what 
prices they were charging in March, 1942, when 
the Iumber was formally put under price control. 
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Passenger Fare Tax 
Will Be 15 Per Cent 


Excess profits rate up; new 
law requires unions to 
file annual returns 


Passage of the new tax law last week 
over the President’s veto will result in an 
increase in the rate of the excise tax ap- 
plied to passenger fares. The rate will be 
15 per cent, instead of 10 per cent now in 
force. The increase. goes into effect April 
1, under that provision of the statute which 
fixes the “first day of the first month which 
begins more than 10 days after the date of 
the enactment” of the law as the effective 
date. 

No change in the tax rate on the trans- 
portation of property was made in the new 
revenue act. Parcel post charges were in- 
creased slightly, however, with the result 
that their relationship to express and freight 
rates which are subject to tax will be main- 
tained. Under the new law the parcel post 
rates heretofore in effect will be increased 
by 3 per cent or one cent, whichever is 
greater, beginning March 26. The domestic 
air mail postage rate will go up from the 
present 6 to 8 cents per ounce at the same 
time. 


Labor Unions Must File — Another 
section of the new law will require labor 
unions and similar organizations to file an- 
nual returns under the income tax provi- 
sions, even though their exemption from 
such taxation continues. This section is 
retroactive to January 1, 1943. Unions 
heretofore have not been required to make 
income tax returns, but they now must “file 
an annual return, which shall contain or be 
verified by a written declaration that it is 
made under the penalties of perjury, stating 
specifically the items of gross income, re- 
ceipts, and disbursements, and such other 
information ...as the Commissioner [of In- 
ternal Revenue] . . . may by regulations 
prescribe.” Moreover, the statute now pro- 
vides that unions and similar organizations 
“shall keep such records, render under oath 
such statements, make such other returns, 
and comply with such rules and regulations 
as the commissioner . . . may from time to 
time prescribe.” 

Social security tax rates now in effect are 
“frozen” at their present levels, and rail- 
road retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance taxes remain unaffected. The excess 
profits tax rate applicable to corporations 
has been increased to 95 per cent; it was 
90 per cent previously. The 5 per cent 
credit rate on invested capital over $200 
million allowed for excess profits tax pur- 
poses remains unchanged, the House provi- 
sion to reduce it to 4 per cent having been 
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eliminated in conference before the bill was 
passed. 


No Relief for Undermaintenance— 
The new law‘ does not provide tax relief 
provisions sought by the railroads (as re- 
ported in Railway Age of November 27, 
1943, page 874) with respect to deferred 
maintenance reserves, inclusion of losses on 
certain securities of other carriers for capi- 
tal gains tax purposes, or possible land- 
grant rate refunds. 

Charges on federal government freight 
will no longer be exempt from the tax on 
transportation of property under the new 
law, though the exemption will still apply 
to freight charges paid by states and their 
political subdivisions. The exemption here- 
tofore enjoyed by the federal government 
from the tax on transportation of persons 
likewise is removed by the new law. These 
changes will become effective June 1. 


Safety Contest Winner 


First place among the railroad’s major 
regional units, in the Pennsylvania’s 18th 
annual safety contest, has been accorded 
the Western region, with headquarters in 
Chicago. This group had the best general 
showing in all departments in 1943. 

The Altoona (Pa.) Works was awarded 
first place among the major regional groups 
for the best showing in the maintenance 
of equipment department, the only depart- 
ment in which it competes. 

Among general divisions, the units next 
in size, the best record was that of the 
Northern division’s, with headquarters in 
Buffalo. In the superintendent’s division— 
primary operating units of the System— 
the Long Island was winner in Group A 
(those of largest size); first in Group B 
(those of intermediate size), was the In- 
dianapolis Division; and in Group C (the 
smaller divisions), the Wilkes-Barre divi- 
sion won top place. 

Awards are based on the lowest number 
of accidents, in proportion to total hours 
worked. 


Jeffers and Davenport to Ad- 
dress Western Railway Club 


W. M. Jeffers, president of the: Union 
Pacific, and J. E. Davenport, vice-president 
of engineering, development and research of 
the American Locomotive Company, will be 
the guest speakers at meetings of the West- 
ern Railway Club on March 20 and April 
17, respectively. 


Chicago Central Zone Wins 
Pullman Safety Contest 


The Chicago Central zone of the Pull- 
man Company was the winner of the com- 
pany’s 1943 safety contest with an accident 
frequency rate of 3.17 per million hours 
for the 17,374,176 hours worked. 
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Operating Expenses }: 
Taxed as “Profits’t: 


Charges to depreciation and ke 
obsolescence not deemed Ff 
adequate by P.R.R. 


ilv 

The railroads are not only justified 
but should be required by sound publi 
policy to accumulate large reserves to car& 
for post-war changes in transportation prac 
tices and- methods. Instead of that, “t 
government is heading thém ‘along the sam 
unfortunate path as at the close of the las 
war,” when the carriers had to “borro 
large sums of money and go into debt t 
revamp their properties.” So declares Mar 
tin W. Clement, president of the Pennsyl§W1 
vania, in the company’s ninety-seventh anfpe | 
nual report to stockholders. 

Moreover, the report continues, the railfme | 
roads have not, like other industries, beegp; 
in a position in recent years “to carry ademll,4 
quate charges for depreciation and obsoles@evel 
cence-amortization; and income whicigrdl | 
should properly be charged off for thesgoba 
purposes is subject to the excess profits tax Myer 
mer 

Cramping Post-War Change-Overime; 
The report goes on to state that, because ofolg: 
inordinately low earnings in 1936-39—thig3. 
“test period” under the excess profits tax-fl5. | 
the railroads have had no alternative exp/-¥ 
cept to select the “invested capital baseHlaho, 
for computation of their taxes; and this] 
method does not permit them before thiforr 
imposition of confiscatory taxes “to prfhgs ¢ 
vide for necessary charges and a reasonably, 
return on invested capital, wholly asidfham, 
from the question of retaining capital fund, , 
with which to maintain and modernize thei ly 
plant.” br 0 

The Pennsylvania’s operating revenucy, 
were $980 millions in 1943—an increase 09 i, 
$141 millions—but, because of greatly 1513 
creased taxes, net railway operating incom fome 
($128 millions) was $18 millions less thay 
in 1942. After the payment of interegly’,, 
charges, maturing debt, and 5 per cent di bie 
dends on capital stock, $33 millions we sale 
transferred to credit of profit and 1033, § cer 
decrease of $2 millions under 1942. Tax 
totaled $180 millions. 
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Debt Reduction—Net reduction in "Bhteq. 
debt of the railroad and affiliated compat'@nin 
during 1943 was $33 millions—and $lBben 
millions in the past five years. The raliy 1; 
road’s own debt, matured and paid duriiih;.. 
the year, was $17 millions—this being Phen 
tially offset by $12 millions in new oblig@py 5; 
tions (equipment trusts). Leased line Mj, 
turities paid totaled $28 millions—but, & $s 
the $45 millions of system debt reductil,, 1 
(Continued on page 477) 
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xspenditure Modest 
For RR Advertising 


Outlay as ratio of revenue 
much lower than in many 
other industries 


Among 502 companies in the United 
lates that each spent more than $100,000 
} advertising in magazines, farm-papers 
es Bi network radio during 1943 were only 
railroads and 3 allied agencies, according 
©, yep figures compiled by Publishers’ Informa- 
fits » Bureau, Inc., New York. These 502 
mpanies spent $343,159,229 for advertis- 

n and fe in these media in 1943, the study re- 
als, of which amount the 8 railroads, the 

ned tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; the Chicago, 
a ilwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; the Erie; 
P he New York Central; the Northern Pa- 
ustified—Hr-- the Pennsylvania ; the Southern Pa- 
1d public c; and the Union Pacific spent $1,799,- 
*S to cat. In addition, the Association of Amer- 
tion prachan Railroads spent $705,810; the Pullman 
that, “th€mpany, $451,325; and Railway Express 
the sam#rency, $282,850, which brought the total 
f the lash the railroad industry mentioned in the 
borro dy to $3,239,268. Three airlines and 


o debt tQrir association spent $1,342,268. 
ares Mar: 


Pennsylq What Some Companies Spend—Among 
venth ange larger industrial advertisers, the Proc- 
& Gamble Company spent $15,509,236; 
the raile General Foods Corporation, $11,509,- 
6; the General Motors Corporation, $10,- 



















ries, bee 
carry adegil409; Sterling Drug, Inc., $8,751,903; 
d obsolesgever Brothers Company, $8,443,107; Gen- 


al Mills; Inc., $7,454,223; R. J. Reynolds 
obacco Company $6,311,530; Liggett & 
lyers Tobacco Company, $5,856,589; 
merican Home Products, $5,732,992; 
merican Tobacco Company, $5,653,176; 


ie whic 
for the 
‘ofits tax. 
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because folgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, $5,290,- 
36-39—th3; General Electric Company, $5,103,- 
ofits tax-fl5; Coca-Cola Company, $5,037,143; Bris- 
lative €bl-Myers Company, $4,367,021; Miles 
ital bas¢Haboratories, Inc., $4,070,473; Schenley 
re ” iistillers Corporation, $3,761,317; Philip 
efor 


lorris & Company, Ltd., $3,707,658; Kel- 
bgg Company $3,560,814; Standard Brands, 
nc,, $3,519,728 ; Distillers Corporation-Sea- 
ams, Ltd., $3,462,042 ; and Jergens-Wood- 
try, $3,291,495. 

In considering the amount spent per dol- 
tt of sales by industries, the Distillers 
orporation-Seagrams, Ltd., spent $3,462,- 
mee H in these media in 1943, on sales of $86,- 
reatly m 130, or 4 cents per dollar. American 
. a Pome Products (cosmetics, medicines, etc.) 
j P aa pent $1,042,902 on sales of $62,165,843, or 
pe i J cents per dollar. Liggett & Myers 
ca a dbacco Company spent 1 cent per dollar 
10 sales. Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Company spent 


ps cents per dollar. 
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Outlay by Roads—In contrast, even the 
tger railway advertisers enumerated, . de- 
ted far smaller proportions of their gross 
mings to advertising. The Santa Fe 
ent $148,722, of operating revenues of 
71,119,015, or 0.03 cents per dollar. The 
Micago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
ent $161,483 of operating revenues of 
24,515,240, or 0.07 cents per dollar. The 
Ne spent $136,250 of operating revenues 
$157,893,223, or 0.08 cents per dollar. 
© New York Central spent $239,370 of 
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$740,933,875 of operating revenues, or 0.03 
cents per dollar. The Northern Pacific 
spent $154,002 of operating revenues of 
$151,531,731, or 0.1 cents per dollar. The 
Pennsylvania spent $438,894 of $1,022,- 
750,883 of operating revenues, or 0.03 cents 
per dollar. The Southern Pacific spent 
$208,419 of $597,373,271 of operating rev- 
enues, or 0.035 cents per dollar; Union 
Pacific spent $312,143 of $480,274,934 of 
operating revenues or 0.065 cents per dollar. 

In spite of these low ratios, the $3,239,- 
268 spent by the 11 railroad organizations 
in 1943 was larger than in any of the pre- 
vious three years, when the totals were 
$2,064,387 in 1942; $1,962,927 in 1941; and 
$1,388,445 in 1940. The total for the air- 
lines in 1943 likewise showed an increase 
over that of any of the previous three years, 
when the amounts were $656,764 in 1942; 
$802,178 in 1941; and $765,021 in 1940. 

Of the $3,239,268 spent by the 11 rail- 
road organizations in 1943, $3,030,433 was 
expended in magazine advertising. (The 
study covered 106 magazines.) Farm- 
paper expenditures by the 11 railroad or- 
ganizations aggregated $208,835. (Eleven 
national and 31 state farm publications 
were reviewed in the study.) None of the 
11 railroad organizations used Columbia, 
National, Blue or Mutual radio networks 
in the four years studied. 


Mechanical-Defect Accidents 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Motor Carriers has made public 
an analysis of mechanical defect accidents 
of passenger- and property-carrying ve- 
hicles and combinations in 1942. It was 
prepared under the general supervision of 
G. R. Wellington, chief of the Bureau’s 
Section of Safety, by Karl F. Walker, 
mechanical engineer of the Section. 

As pointed out in Bureau Director W. Y. 
Blanning’s letter of transmittal to the com- 
mission’s Division 5, the report presents an 
analysis of 619 accidents. Director Blan- 
ning expressed his hope that it “will focus 
increased attention upon the problem of 
better inspection and maintenance practices 
by carriers to the end that the number of 
accidents traceable to these causes will be 
reduced in number and severity.” 

Division 5 authorized release of the re- 
port, but “it is not to be construed as an 
official expression of the views of the com- 
mission.” 


Fines for Elkins Act Violation 


Secretary W. P. Bartel of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has disclosed that 
the commission has been notified that three 
railroads have been fined by the federal ‘dis- 
trict court at Grand Rapids, Mich., after 
nolo contendere pleas to informations charg- 
ing Elkins Act violations. The charges 
were that the roads had failed to assess 
tariff refrigeration charges on certain car- 
load shipments of fresh vegetables originat- 
ing in Michigan and consigned to Green 
Bay, Wis. The shippers at the same time 
were charged with failing to declare the 
icing of the shipments in question. The 
Pere Marquette was fined $3,000 on three 
counts, the New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania each $1,500 on one count. The 
remaining counts, 17 in the case of the Pere 
Marquette and 9 each in the other two in- 
stances, were dismissed. 


- under the circumstances. 


Find Signal Layout 
Permitted Collision 


Neither of opposing trains got 
both an approach and a 
stop indication 


An “inadequate block signal system” con- 
tributed to a head end collision near Wil- 
lard, Utah, on December 21, 1943, on the 
single track Union Pacific line between 
Ogden, Utah, and McCammon, Idaho, ac- 
cording to the report of an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission investigation directed 
by Chairman Patterson. 

The trains involved were Extra 2531, an 
Ogden-bound freight, eastbound by time- 
table direction, which was made up of 47 
cars and caboose,. and westbound Extra 
B-28, a motor car used by the signal main- 
taining force. Both trains had received 
a train order which authorized Extra 2531 
to proceed east from Willard at or after . 
9:12 a.m., and under the road’s rules Extra 
B-28 was required to clear the time of that 
train by at least 5 min., or to furnish flag 
protection. 


Flagging Requirements—At the time 
the motor car departed from the next pass- 
ing point east of Willard its pilot-conductor, 
who was the only train service crew mem- 
ber, had expected to be able to be into 
clear at Willard by 9:07 a.m. In addition, 
he had information that Extra 2531 was 
running 5 min. later than the time specified 
in the order. The motor car was delayed 
by a heavy fog and by three stops made to 
change signal batteries, however, with the 
result that at 9:07 a.m. it was about 1% 
miles east of Willard. 

While the conductor was then required 
by rule to furnish flag protection against 
the eastbound train, he allowed the motor 
car to continue toward Willard, as he did 
not think it advisable to stop for that pur- 
pose and so leave the rear of his train un- 
protected against an overdue following 
train, as he thought would be necessary 
(The report 
pointed out, however, that the motor car 
operator and one of the signalmen were 
qualified to provide rear end flag protec- 
tion.) Moreover, the report added, he was 
depending on an automatic block signal 
to hold the eastbound train at Willard, 
“although this signal was 671 ft. east of 
the east siding switch,” by which the motor 
car would have gone into clear. 

The report remarked that, “if flag pro- 
tection had been ‘provided after it was 
learned that Extra B-28 could not clear 
for Extra 2531 at Willard in the manner 
provided by the rules, this accident would 
have been averted.” Nevertheless,. it went 
on to show, the automatic block signal sys- 
tem at this location “was in violation of” 
the commission’s 1939 order requiring that, 
“on track signaled for movements in both 
directions, signals shall be so arranged and 
controlled that proper restrictive indications 
will be provided to protect both following 
and opposing movements.” 


Home and Distant Signals—The 
specific finding in the report was that 
“neither train in this instance received 
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both an approach and a stop indication.” 
Due to heavy fog, visibility was restricted 
to about 400 ft., and a rule required that 
in foggy weather trains approach signals 
“with great care,” prepared to stop short 
of any home signal regardless of the indica- 
tion of the preceding signal. Nevertheless, 
the report pointed out, when a train re- 
ceived a clear indication from one signal, 
it was authorized to move at the author- 
ized speed of 40 m.p.h. to the next signal. 

In the vicinity of Willard, eastbound 
movements were governed by approach 
signal 154 and home signals 148 and 138, 
located, respectively, 8,628, 5,991 and 761 ft. 
west of the point of the accident. West- 
bound movements were governed by inter- 
mediate home signal 121, approach signal 
135, and home signal 139, located, re- 
spectively, 8,518 and 1,220 ft. east and 761 
ft. west of the point of the accident. Sig- 
nals 138 and 139 were located at the same 
point. These signals were of the one-arm, 
two-position, lower quadrant, semaphore 
type, approach lighted. Home signals dis- 
* played either horizontal-red (stop) or 60 
deg.-green (proceed), and approach signals 
displayed either horizontal-yellow (pro- 
ceed at not more than 30 m.p.h., preparing 
to stop at next signal) or proceed. 

The signal system was arranged on the 
overlap principle, so that an eastbound train 
would receive a stop indication from signal 
138 when the opposing westbound train was 
11,876 ft. to the east, but the next signal 
to the west (No. 148) would indicate pro- 
ceed until the opposing train had reached 
a point 4,792 ft. east of signal 138, when 
its indication would change to stop. An 
eastbound train would cause signal 135 to 
display approach and signal 139 to display 
stop when it reached a point 7,867 ft. west 
of the latter signal, but signal 121 would 
display proceed until the eastbound train 
reached signal 138. 

Collision at 30 M. P. H.—Under the 
circumstances leading to the accident in 
this case, Extra B-28 received a clear in- 


dication from signal 121 and an approach” 


indication from signal 135. This author- 
ized it to proceed to signal 139 at a speed 
of 30 mp.h. preparing to stop. Extra 
2531 received a clear indication from signal 
148, which authorized it to proceed at 40 
m.p.h. to signal 138, which was at the same 
point as signal 139 governing the opposing 
train. The engineer on Extra 2531 said 
the semaphore arm of signal 138 was in 
the proceed position when he observed it, 
but was uncertain as to the light indication. 
The front brakeman on that engine, whose 
railroad experience was about 2 months, 
was somewhat confused as to the locations, 
but apparently observed a red light indica- 
tion at that signal. The collision occurred 
761 ft. east of that signal. The motor car 
was stopped by a brake application when 
the opposing train was observed, but 
Extra 2531 was moving about 30 m.p.h. 
when at 9:16 a.m. it struck the motor car, 
demolishing it, as there was not enough 
time for the brakes to become effective 
after the motor car was seen. 

In this connection, the report pointed out 


that this 4-wheel, 12-ft. wheelbase car 
could be so spotted between the staggered 
insulated joints at ends of track circuits 
that neither circuit would be shunted. 
“Because of this condition, and also because 
of the liability of loss of shunt at times 
when a small lightweight car of this type 
is operated over the line,’ the commis- 
sion added, “it is not safe to depend upon 
automatic block signals for protection of 
such movements, and absolute manual block 
protection should be provided.” 


Air Service Would Have Proper 
Place in Post-War Victoria 


“Many existing and new interests will 
seek to re-establish competition with the 
railways after the war, both by road and 
by air,” states the Victorian Railways’ an- 
nual report for the year ended June 30, 
1943, and it is suggested that “capital may 
be made” of certain inconveniences en- 
countered by railway travelers during the 
war period. As the report sees it, there 
is a “danger” that any shortcomings of 


x x 


present railway service may Come to | 
taken as “typical.” 


There is emphasized the need for pre 


venting the “development afresh of unre 
lated and destructive competition.” |, 
not the view of the railways’ commissig 
ers that either road or air services be y 
tarded, but rather that post-war poli 
should be directed towards defining 
proper economic sphere of each means 
transport, thereby preventing “undesirah 
duplication and expenditures disproportio 
ate to benefits derived.” 

Present competition by road, howeve 
is fractional to that of former years, ¢ 
to government measures to conserve gay 
line and motor accessories, and it is 1 
marked that most road services engaged q 
long-distance routes have ceased entirely, 

There is expressed the view that railws 
improvement works should figure prom 
inently in post-war reconstruction. Fo 
most in its proposed program is the unif 
cation of gages. Other important items af 
listed as follows: “Replacement of obsole 
or worn-out locomotives, and other rolli 
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Baldwin’s President Ralph Kelly Inspects 70,000th Locomotive Built by Baldwi 
During the 112 years since Matthias Baldwin built his first locomotive, Baldwin Works 3 


that proper signal indications were ob- 
served from the train following B-28, show- 
ing that the motor car did shunt track cir- 
cuits as intended. It was found, however, 


averaged one completed locomotive every 14 hours. The one above was built for the Army. Bid 
left of Mr. Kelly are W. H. Holcomb, vice-president, industrial relations, and W. G. Stetson, 8 
foreman of the erection shop. 
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come to | eae ; 
" lock, modernization of workshops, bridge 


ed for prgenewals, and improvements in metropolitan 
assenger transport facilities. 
ion.” Jt g Due to the manpower shortage and the 
commissig wormal traffic there is growing need, too, 
vices be yer repair and painting of stations, renewal 
ties, and track mamtenance generally. 
bt despite such difficulties, observes the 
mort, safety standards have not been im- 
ired. An outgrowth of the manpower 
hortage is a heavy accumulation of annual 
ations, and a reserve is now being 
eated to meet this commitment, since 
ich arrears will have to be met either by 
ayment or the engagement of extra staff. 
Justifying the Renewals and Replace- 
nents Fund, which now totals £1,800,000, 
he report explains that if the cost of these 
orks is not to be a burden to railway and 
fate finance in later years, “it is clear 
hat provision should be made for a sub- 
tantial portion of it now, when railway 
fnance is buoyant.” 
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her rolfig Umion Pacific Issues Victory 


Garden Guide 
In the interest of increased food produc- 


ion on the home front, the Agricultural 
evelopment department of the Union Pa- 


Hific has published and has just released’ 


5,000 copies of a Union Pacific Employees 

Wictory Garden guide for use by the rail- 
cad’s employees. The book is a consoli- 
tion of the garden publications of the 

me! Western states’ college extension de- 
artments. 
In a foreword, W. M. Jeffers, president 
bf the railroad, who recently accepted the 
thairmanship of the Industrial Advisory 
arden committee of the National Vic- 
ory Garden Institute, writes: 


"Food production by victory gardeners 
woroughout the country has a vital bearing 
in helping to solve the nation’s food prob- 
mm. Union Pacific employees are urged 
lo participate by growing a victory garden, 
and, thereby, effectively supporting not 
ily Our men in the battle line but also 
men and women working on the home 
Theluded with the distribution of the 
Mok is a questionnaire to all employees, 
which will advise the company of the size 
and location of each employee’s garden and 
a attractive red, white and blue victory 
arden sticker for use on home or auto- 
mobile windows. 


Urges Further Improvement 
in Classification 


The Commonwealth of Kentucky and its 

Fublic Service Commission, through L. F. 

Ur of counsel, have filed exceptions with 

le Interstate Commerce Commission on 

m¢ Proposed report recommending uniform 

as fication of freight (I. C. C. Docket 

4310). The statement agrees with the 

purpose of the report but contends that it 

foes not make all of the findings that 

may be justified by law and the evidence.” 

The Kentucky people assert that long- 

maul truck traffic “could be loaded into the 

ipty space of the railroad cars already 

Baldwig °V'08 partially loaded”—and blames “this 

Works MM eSSary duplication of facilities and 

y. Totm™onomic diffusion of traffic’ on the 

on, gene@f railroads’ outmoded pricing theories, based 
‘on a monopoly which no longer exists.” 
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“Railroad transportation service has no 
more value to industry than the minimum 
cost its equivalent may be produced or 
acquired. Because of the opportunity to 
employ trucks, decentralize, and substitute, 
the service value element can have but lit- 
tle influence on the measure of the rate. 

“Outside of a few bulky and fragile ar- 
ticles, and a few low valued and heavy 
density articles, the transportation charac- 
teristics, such as the ability to load com- 
pactly, volume and other elements which 
affect the cost of producing the service are 
the only reliable guide. The dissimilarities 
have been reduced to where at least half 
of the classes are a burden and only serve 
to lose business for the railroads or take 
advantage of the general public and small 
shippers.” 

The Kentuckians conclude that: 


(a) The railroads should be required to unify 
and consolidate the classification into not more 
than sixteen classes [8c.1.,81l.c.1.] to apply 
uniformly on all railroads. 

(b) There should be one base class for carloads 
and one base class for less than carloads. 

(c) Exceptional classes should be established for 
bulky, fragile, and other articles susceptible to 
unusual damage, or damaging other shipments, 
to compensate for unusual service and liability. 

(d) Exceptional classes should be established 
for lower valued, heavy density articles. 

(e) The total classes should not exceed eight 
classes for carload and eight classes for less than 
carloads. 

(f) These classifications should be designed to 
fit a rate structure that will reflect the inherent 
advantages of rail transportation. 

(g) Quantity discounts should be given on both 
carload and less carload, so designed to encourage 
greater and more efficient utilization of manpower 
and equipment. 

(h) All low-grade, heavy density traffic, so in- 
dividual in its nature that it will not fit into 
this eight class scheme, should be given special 
commodity rates, either group or mileage scale, 
whichever is the most suitable. 


New England Commutation Fare 
Case Discontinued 


Acting favorably upon the recently-filed 
petition of interested railroads, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has discontin- 
ued the No. 28972 proceeding involving in- 
terstate commutation fares in New Eng- 
land. 


R. L. Groover Replaces Eastman 
as A. R. E. A. Speaker 


Owing to the illness of Joseph B. East- 
man, who was scheduled to address the 
anttual luncheon of the A. R. E. A. during 
its annual meeting on March 15, arrange- 
ments have been made with R. L. Groover, 
associate director, Ways and Structures. of 
the O. D. T., and formerly principal assist- 
ant engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line, to 
represent Mr. Eastman as the speaker on 
this occasion. The complete program for 
this meeting was published in the Railway 
Age of February 26, pages 438-439. 


Union Pacific Shops Win Na- 
tional Security Award 


The Union Pacific shops at Ogden, Utah, 
and at Salt Lake City have been granted 
the National Security Award by the 
Office of Civilian Defense for superior 
achievement in plant security organiza- 
tion. The award was established by O. C. D. 
to give public recognition to plants and 
facilities that have achieved outstanding 
programs of protection of their plant struc- 


tures, personnel, and production processes 
against air raids, fires, sabotage, explosions 
and similar hazards. To qualify for the 
award, plants must not only establish an 
outstanding security and protection organi- 
zation within the plant, but must also inte- 
grate their plant organization with the 
Civilian Defense protection units of the 
whole community. 


Says Block System Would Have 
Prevented Collision 


A recommendation that the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe establish “an adequate 
block system” on its single track line from 
Brownwood, Tex., to Sweetwater was in- 
corporated in the report of an investigation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
a rear end collision at Novice, Tex., on 
January 13. Two passenger trains were in- 
volved, and 7 passengers were killed and 
82 passengers and 23 employees were in- 
jured. 

The accident occurred about 12:52 p. m. 
The second section of the “California Spe- 
cial,’ southbound, consisting of a locomo- 
tive, one box car, two head-end passenger 
train cars, five coaches, a diner, two pull- 
man sleeping cars and a business car, had 
stopped about 1 min. previously at the sta- 
tion at Novice. It-was struck by south- 
bound passenger extra No. 1279, which 
was moving about 30 m.p.h. The standing 
train was driven ahead about 40 ft. by the 
impact, and its ninth car, a steel diner, 
telescoped the rear end of the steel-under- 
frame coach ahead of it about 25 ft., thus 
causing the fatalities. The engine of No. 
1279 was derailed and badly damaged, but 
the rest of that train, made up of three 
tourist sleeping cars and a baggage car, re- 
mained vn the track. The front end of the 
first of these tourist sleepers was badly 
damaged, while the rear end of the business 
car at. the rear of the standing train was 
crushed inward about 8 ft. 


Time Interval 10 Min.—According to 
the report prepared under the supervision 
of Chairman Patterson, the accident was 
caused by failure of the railroad “to pro- 
vide adequate safeguards for the movement 
of trains.” On this line trains were oper- 
ated by timetable and train orders only, and 
the rules required that a train following a 
passenger train be spaced at least 10 min. 
behind the preceding train. In this case, 
the report pointed out, the preceding train 
passed the last open office, which was 18.4 
miles north of Novice, 10 min. ahead of the 
following train. Unless the following train 
received flagging signals, it went on to say, 
there was no restriction to prevent it from 
moving at the maximum authorized speed 
of 70 m.p.h. until it reached the next open 
office, which was 12.9 miles beyond Novice. 

As required by regulations, the flagman 
of Second No. 75 was stationed on the rear 
platform of the car ahead of the business 
car on that train. At a point about 2,200 ft. 
north of the point of the collision he dropped 
a lighted 10 min. fusee on the track. At the 
time, however, falling snow restricted visi- 
bility to about 800 ft., and it was demon- 
strated that the flare of this fusee probably 
could not have been seen from the following 
train, as it had fallen into snow 8 to 10 in. 
deep. At any rate the burning fusee was 
not observed by the enginemen on Extra 
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1279, and its approach about 800 ft. distant 
was observed by the flagman on Second 75 
before that train came to a stop. He im- 
mediately alighted to give flagging signals, 
but fell in the snow, and the collision oc- 
curred directly thereafter. The following 
train was moving at about 35 m.p.h. when 
the rear end of the preceding train was 
seen about 800 ft. ahead. The engineman 
moved the brake valve to emergency posi- 
tion as soon as a warning was called by the 
fireman, and the speed was reduced some- 
what when the accident occurred. 


5-Min. Fusees—In commenting upon 
the circumstances of the collision, the com- 
mission’s report pointed out that, “although 
the rules applicable te this case required 
. that a 10-min. interval be maintained be- 
tween these trains, the carrier furnished 
only 5-min. fusees. However, the flagman 
of the preceding train used 10-min. fusees, 
which he had obtained from another source.” 
Continuing, it explained that the road’s 
rules provide for manual block operation, 
but they were not in effect on this line. 
Under such rules the following passenger 
train would not have been permitted to 
enter an occupied block, the report added, 
“and this accident would not have oc- 
curred.” 

During the 30-day period preceding the 
collision, the average daily movement in 
this ‘territory was 11.26 trains, the report 
stated. 


Hearing on Spotting Charge Bill 


A subcommittee of the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce will hold public 
hearings March 8 on S.1492, the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Brooks, Republican of 
Illinois, to provide that “the established 
railroad freight rates cover the receipt and 
delivery of loaded cars at the points of load- 
ing and unloading.” The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s legislative committee 
has submitted an adverse report on the bill, 
as noted in the Railway Age of December 
11, 1943, page 947. 


Vessel Added to Pennsylvania’s 
Chesapeake Bay Ferry Service 


The 2,906-ton steamship “Elisha Lee” 
will be placed in service by the Pennsyl- 
vania during the first week in March to 
provide additional traveling facilities across 
Chesapeake Bay between Cape Charles, Old 
Point Comfort and Norfolk. 

The vessel, the former “Richard Peck” 
has been chartered from the War Shipping 
Administration and named for the late vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania. Two round 
trips daily will be made between Cape 
Charles, Old Point Comfort and Norfolk, 
connecting with the Pennsylvania’s Del- 
marva division at Cape Charles for Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, New York and the 
West. 

The “Elisha Lee” is slightly larger and 
faster than the “Virginia Lee” which was 
used in cross-bay service until requisitioned 
by the government in July, 1942. Since then 
the traffic has been handled with the steamer 
“Delmarva”, leased from the Virginia Ferry 
Corporation, and the smaller ship “Mary- 
land” which has not been sufficient to carry 
the travel. The “Maryland” now will be 
used as an auxiliary and for any future ex- 
pansion of the service. 
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The vessel added to the service has a 
capacity of 1,320 passengers in its saloons, 
a dining room seating 120, and a marine 
grill accommodating 50. There are 16 state- 
rooms. Automobiles, freight, express, mail 
and baggage will be carried. 


Named to A. S. M. E. Committee 


E. R. Battley, chief of motive power 
and car equipment, Canadian National, at 
Montreal, has been appointed a member 
of the Technical Committee on Locomo- 
tives (Railroad Division), American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. The com- 
mittee consists of 10 members of outstand- 
ing attainment, and Mr. Battley, for more 
than 40 years with the mechanical depart- 
ment of the C. N. R., is regarded as one 
of Canada’s authorities on railway motive 
power. 


Would Let Santa Fe Purchase 
1,000 Miles of Truck Routes 


Examiner Frank A. Clifford has recom- 
mended in a proposed report that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission conditionally 
approve applications of the Santa Fe Trail 
Transportation, subsidiary of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, for authority to acquire 
additional highway routes which would ex- 
terid’ its “present truck ‘operations over an- 
other 1,000 miles. The proposed report in 
the No. MC-F-2198 proceeding embraces 
also No. MC-F-2289. 

The routes involved are those of the Los 
Angeles-Albuquerque Express of Los An- 
geles, Calif., which the railroad subsidiary 
would purchase for $275,000, and those of 
the Hall Motor Freight Company of Den- 
ver, Colo., which would be acquired for 
$121,906 less an allowance for depreciation. 
While there are other operating rights in- 
volved, the regular-route and general-com- 
modity rights of Los- Angeles-Albuquerque 
and Hall “join at Pueblo, Colo., and pro- 
vide a continuous route between Los An- 
geles and Ottawa, Kans., roughly 1,600 
miles.” The net extension of Santa Fe 
routes by only 1,000 miles, as noted above, 
would be due to the fact that it already has 
rights on about 675 miles of the routes to 
be acquired. 

Long-haul, all-truck service by the rail- 
road affiliate would be prohibited by the 
principal condition which the examiner 
would have the commission attach to its 
approval of the application. He would*im- 
pose the so-called “key point” condition, 
setting up 15 such points between and 
through which truck service would not be 
permitted. 


Says Private Initiative Gave 
U. S. Enterprising Railroads 


American railroads afford an example of 
how the individual, “the chance-taking, 
profit-seeking individual,” has been “the 
source and mainspring of American achieve- 
ment,” said J.. J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of Ameriean Railroads in a 
February 26 radio address on the Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “Victory F. O. B.” 
program. 

“Everyone,” said Mr. Pelley, “recognizes 
that the mass transportation of railroads is 
responsible in large measure for the agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial growth 
and development of the country. . . . Cer- 





- of rails that stretches out into every sectigh” 


ome 
tainly, without the tremendous transportgexem| 
tion tasks the railroads are performiModgi 
today, victory for us and our allies woyfkestri 
be beyond the range of possibility. sis) 
“But back of the railroads, responsibiihose 
for what they do, responsible for their yeqh sup 
existence, is the ihdividual—the individylhmpt 
inventor and organizer, the individual i The 
vestor, the individual railroad man. (yp elit 
railroads are the product of private capitdpriati 
As the railroads stand today, 98 per cej 
of the investment in them—in their roa 
beds as well as in their rolling stock— 
private capital. Loa 
“Our railroads are a product of priva ded 
planning. The plans for the vast networt 
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of the land were formulated and carrie 
out by groups of individuals. The same 
true of the plans started 20 years ago # ™ 
meet such transporation emergencies as thae* ¥ 
which exists today. It is largely as a resypet © 
of this organized private planning of rai 

roads and shippers that the railroads ha nd 
been able to handle a load twice as great g"* 8! 
in the last war, with one-third less equif he C 
ment and 500,000 fewer men than it too 
then—and to do a better job besides.” 
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Pettengill Resigns from Trang ps: 
portation Association ster 


leghe 

Samuel B. Pettengill, vice-president a = 
general counsel of the Transportation AgMorthy 
sociation of America, has resigned to “tr — 
enter other fields of activity.” Since h 
retirement from Congress, where he serve 
four terms as representative from India 
he has practiced law in South Bend, In 
He was elected vice-president and get Com 
eral counsel of the Transportation Associ@i ri, 
tion on January 1, 1943. 
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Another House Bill for Survey oft 
Air Transport Facilities i. 

fiscell 


Representative Randolph, Democrat @ 
West Virginia, has introduced H.R. 423 te 
which would direct the Secretary of Contfebrua 
merce, acting through the Administrate mes! 
of Civil Aeronautics, to make “a survey ¢ 
the need for a system of airports and lan 
ing areas throughout the United States 
Mr. Randolph had previously introduced 
similar bill—H. R. 3411. 300 


Dominion Brotherhoods Urge 
Transport Legislation 


The joint legislative committee of si 260 
railway unions (B. of R. T., B. of L. F.@ 
E., O. R.C., O. R. T., B. of L. E., Brot 
erhood of M. of W. Employees) in Ca 
ada have asked the Dominion governme 
to consider early adoption of a nation 
transportation policy at the proposed Da 
minion-provincial conference, at Easter. I 200 
its annual brief, prepared for presentatiog 
to Prime Minister Mackenzie King aif ig) 
members of the cabinet, the brotherhoog 
urge “more orderly regulation of all fo i 
of transportation.” 

Specific suggestions include the adopt 
of a health insurance program, provid 
on a broad scale for medical, dental 4 
hospital care; an appropriation of at leat 120 








280 


240 









220 


140 





$2,000,000 to assist individuals and organ 4 
zations in scientific medical research ; rapt 
advancement of the government’s plans { 
social security; an amendment to the i! 

: ilway 
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me tax regulations, allowing railwaymen In Canada.—Carloadings for the week those on another April 8, and all becoming 
ransportgexemption on away-from-home meal and ended February 19 totaled 65,623, compared effective April 10, 1930.” After negotia- 
erformingdging expenses (this being at present with 66,771 cars for the previous week and _ tions, the agents individually accepted the 
ies woulfestricted to those paid on the mileage 59,275 for the corresponding period last new rate of compensation, and the court 
y, ysis) ; and a recommendation that persons, year, according to the compilation of the “assumed” that “but for the provisions of 
hose income comprised payments from Dominion Bureau of Statistics. the Railway Labor Act valid individual 







































esponsi 

aad superannuation or pension fund, be ex- eS laa ee nn contracts resulted.” 

individugempt from taxation up to $100 a month. Cars Rec'd reac The local chairman of the union protested. 

vidual i The brief also asked for an active drive Total for Canada Loaded Connections Negotiations continued until after the pass- 

1an, Ofeliminate grade crossings, with an appro- Pat ? ioe ase Coes py Lie age of the act of 1934 establishing a statu- 

te capitdpriation of at least $1,000,000. February 5, 1944 .... 67,802 39,272 tory adjustment board, and in 1937, after 

per cef February 20, 1943 .... 59,275 37,148 meeting various difficulties, this board made 

eir road Freight Car Loading a sah — aner™ ee an award to the effect that the individual 

stock— ‘ eo debt nue Aen , , contracts were invalid and that the agents 
Loadings of revenue freight for the week Sbeet a Le pS 432322 231186 were entitled to compensation under the 






nded February 26 totaled 782,463 cars, the 

























of priva at : : terms of the collective bargained agreement 
- netwoR iation of _ eee Railroads an- Carrier Must Deal with Unions, of 1917. The carrier did not comply with 
ry sectiy eed on March 2. This was an increase Not with Individuals the award, and in 1939, “after almost two 
d carrid 6771 cars, or 0.9 per cent above the XP years,” court action was commenced to 
© an ceding week, a decrease of 458 cars, or By an opinion of the Supreme Court of yaa ERENT RICA 

rs ago | || per cent below the corresponding week the United States delivered by Justice Jack- Tie: Glstsict comme tn 2000 vendivedo de- 
es as thet Year and an increase of 604 cars, or 0.1 son, to which Justice Roberts noted his cision enforcing the award, but the circuit 





e¢ cent above the comparable 1942 week. dissent, two unsettled questions “important 
Loading of revenue freight for the week to the administration of the current Rail- 





court of appeals reversed the finding on 
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of rai fo > . two grounds: (1) “that the collective agree- 
<_ ha ded February 19 totaled 775,692 cars, and way Labor Act” were disposed of. The “ae had oa Pibreactee validly iw. the 
s great ge summary for that week, as compiled by case—Order of Railroad Telegraphers vs. individual contracts,” and (2) that the 
ass equiggtt Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: Railway Express Agency—grew out of an cjaims under the collective agreements were 
n it too adjustment in rates of pay to agents at barred by the statute of limitations. The 





















Revenue Freight Car Loading certain Seaboard Air Line stations made 
by the express agency in 1930, when it be- 
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es Supreme Court reversed this finding as to 


For the Week Ended Saturday, February 19 both points. 


Trans 1944 1943 1942 = to heptonty asne ————_ of _. 

n MRE p00 cs 154,793 142,654 165,006 2S that had tormerly moved as Ireight. Limitations Statute Inapplicable — 
egheny Bose clts 174,096 156,582 174,398 Remarking that “the litigation shows no Pecayse the carrier did not “proceed as 

; PocahontaS ...... ; : A sag : p2 

a thera owas 117,598 122,542 120,761 a vs pgs ges on the ner . provided by the Railway Labor Act” the 

ation AgMorthwestern .... ‘ 83,481 92,331 either party,” Justice. Jackson pointed out collective agreement remained in force, 

d to “rqpatral Western.. 120,272 118,207 114,448 that the basic issue was whether the carrier Justice Jackson held, and the adjustment 


outhwestern .... 68,562 73,894 58,403 











Since h could by contracts made with individual ’ Safid- 6 : % 
he servagtal Western psd in 1930 supersede the terms of mere peas Pasi eee oe 
Indi Districts ......66 275,531 275,582 265,182 sh nqyeaiivenl ccdlbustbecio Aubienaned: “wieh lective bargaining has been generally con- 
‘ é ded to include the right of the representa- 
tal All Roads... 775,692 752, : P a eee cede M fea 0) 
end, Ing non 52,019 774,420 the union representing them in 1917, in view tives of the unit to be consulted and to bar- 
and gel Commodities. of the provisions of the Railway Labor Act gain about the exceptional as well as the 
| Associ os ag esse 50,743 ~—-$1,603 +~—« 36,087 :~«OF :1926, then applicable. This act, as well routine rates, rules, and working conditions. 
Lees 15,154 13,179 40 as the act of 1934, provided that either party 


: : Z : . .. But the company did not observe the 
| seveceeceees 179,807 173,452 158,679 should give at least 30 days written notice ritited 


; A... coe. 15,221 14,292 14,490 f Saisie a : : f cs right of the representatives of the whole 
when. oy ee 3 ine ty tose OF an intended Caange in Fares of pay OF unit to be notified and dealt with concern- 
ties ~ , , , working conditions, and should agree upon. ‘ ; 

echandise l.c.l.. 100,635 90,299 150,012 ing a matter which from an employee’s 


liscellancous .... 360,424 356,958 347,288 time and place of conference. 
















































































10crat point of view may not be exceptional or 
1.R. 42388 “Bae ree ses Fes at 732°701 Individual Notices — The express Which may provide a leverage for taking 
of Conffebruary 5 12... Sey 4 geoaie etre agency gave no such notice to the union, away other advantages of the collective 
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the Supreme Court majority held, even 
though enforcement of the award results in 
entering judgment in 1942 on claims that 
began to accrue in 1930 and, in some in- 
stances, ceased to accrue over 6 years before 
suit was commenced. The action, it was 
pointed out, was not a common law action, 


but was of statutory origin, its purpose. 


being to enforce the award of an adminis- 
trative body. ‘There is no federal statute 
of limitations applicable to unadjusted claims 
which the adjustment board may consider, 
“said Justice Jackson. “It is difficult to 
see how state statutes of limitations can re- 
strict the power of the federal administrative 
tribunal to consider and adjust claims.” 
While a federal statute does prescribe a 2- 
year limitation upon beginning court action 
involving a board award, in this case action 
was brought within that period. 

“Regrettable as the long delay has been 
it has been caused by the exigencies of the 
contest,” said the court, “and not by neglect 
to proceed. We find no basis for applying 
a state statute of limitations to cut off the 
right of the adjustmen board to consider the 
claims or to absolve the courts from the 
duty to. enforce an award.” 


Ortiz Succeeds Ramirez on Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico 


Andres Ortiz, a highway construction 
engineer in Mexico and at one time gov- 
ernor of the state of Chihuahua, was ap- 
pointed general manager of the National 
Railways of Mexico on February 21 to 
succeed Margarito Ramirez, resigned. In 
accepting the appointment Mr. Ortiz said: 
“The President of the Republic has con- 
ferred the honor of appointing me general 
manager of the National Railways of Mex- 
ico and I have accepted it fully conscious 
of the responsibility. He has given me 
complete authority in the rehabilitation of 
the properties and his full backing in the 
performance of my duties. 

“The whole country knows that our rail- 
way system is the vital nerve of the nation 
and the veins through which the public 
wealth circulates. For many years the 
maintenance and improvement of the lines 
and repairs to rolling stock have been put 
off. Yet, the construction of irrigation 
systems, highways and new industries and 
the suspension of ocean traffic and the 
connection of our system with Central 
.America, have considerably increased the 
volume of freight to be transported by the 
National Railways. These circumstances, 
some of them favorable, should have been 
taken advantage of and the railways im- 
proved, but instead they remain far from 
the acceptable limits. The country’s news- 
papers, those affected and general public 
opinion demand that the rehabilitation of 
the railways be made on technical bases. 
It is therefore necessary to put the house 
in order. My program is: to start a new 
working era of discipline, efficiency and 
honesty, which will serve the country and 
give it an efficient transportation system. 
To this end I invite officers, employees, 
trainmen and workers in general to co- 
operate fully with this fundamental in- 
tention. 


Welcomes U. S. Aid—“It is essential 
that the technique used in all modern railway 
systems be established again on the National 
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Lines. The good neighbor policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which has been skilfully un- 
derstood by our government, has brought to 
Mexico technical and economical assistance, 
which we appreciate very much. It has been 
gratifying to me to note that important 
officers of the National Lines recognize 
the assistance rendered by the American 
Mission, and the courteous and gentleman- 
like manners used by the American tech- 
nicians in their relations with our officers, 
employees, trainmen and workers. 

“The Mexican railroad men have ob- 
served that they are 30 years behind in 
the technique used on the National Lines. 
And if foreign elements co-operate with us 
to give the railway problem a solution, 
we are bound through elementary decorum, 
to put forth our best disciplined efforts to 
achieve that objective.” 


Bills of Lading of Freight 
Forwarders 


Making their proposed report in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner’s No. 
28990 investigation with respect to bills of 
lading of freight forwarders, Examiners 
David T. Copenhafer and T. Leo Haden 
have recommended that the commission dis- 
approve present and proposed rules, regula- 
tions and practices, and find that “in all in- 
stances where shipments move under for- 
warder rates, under which the freight for- 
warder is responsible for the transportation, 
there must be issued a through bill of lad- 
ing, either by the forwarder itself or by the 
participating or non-participating common 
carrier in the name of tke forwarder as its 
agent, to cover transportation from initial 
point of origin to ultimate destination.” 

Such a rule, as the examiners see it, is re- 
quired in order that definite responsibility 
to the shipper be clearly established. Under 
present practices through bills of lading are 
issued by the forwarders for shipments re- 
ceived directly, or by participating carriers 
as agents for forwarders covering shipments 
moving under joint rates; by participating 
carriers in other instances in their own 
names and adopted by the forwarders; and 
by non-participating carriers in their own 


names covering traffic moving under for-. 


warder rates, and adopted by the for- 
warders. 

In other instances the bills of lading are 
issued by non-participating common car- 
riers covering transportation from origin to 
stations of the forwarders and thereafter 
an additional bill of lading is issued by the 
forwarders to cover transportation from 
origin to ultimate destination. Also, for- 
warders receive less-truckload shipments 
consigned to them at on-line stations in- 
tended for different consignees and destina- 
tions for which they execute at their on-line 
stations individual bills of lading from ini- 
tial points of origin to ultimate destination 
and mail the bills of lading back to the 
shippers. 

The forwarders generally ask that they 
be permitted to continue these practices, 
while the motor carriers handling forwarder 
traffic want to retain the right to sign bills 
of lading in their own name. In calling for 
the order requiring a through bill of lading 
in the name of the forwarder, the proposed 
report condemns the present and proposed 
rules and practices as “unjust and unrea- 
sonable, in violation of section 404(a) of 
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the act; indefinite and uncertain in violatioy 
of section 405(a), and in violation also of 
section 413 of the act.” 


Parmelee to Address Marketer, 


Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of tha 


Bureau of Railway Economics, Associatio 
of American Railroads, will address th 
Northeastern Ohio Chapter of the Amer 


can Marketing Association at the Mid-Daymeam 


Club, Union Commerce Building, Clevelang 
on Tuesday, March 14. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The Interstate Commerce Commissiog' 
Service Order No. 115, as amended, pro 
hibiting holding for reconsignment or dj. 
version refrigerator cars of fruits or vege 
tables originating in specified sout 
states, has been set aside by Service Orde 
No. 115-C, effective March 5. 

By Special Permit No. 5 under 
Order No. 178 the commission has remove 
concentrated citrus juice from the list g 
commodities that may not be shipped i 
refrigerator cars under the provisions @ 
that order. . 


Chicago & North Western Use 
Cement Cars for Grain © 


Cement cars are being used by the 
cago & North Western as an emergeng 
measure to transport corn and wheat from 
the Midwest. Approximately 400 coverg 
hopper cars are being used where practi¢ 
able to offset the grain car shortage. 
cars are routed primarily to elevate 
equipped with track pits or other suitabl 
means of receiving the grain, which is y 
loaded through hoppers under the cars. Th 
cars carry about 40 tons of wheat and 4 
tons of corn or soybeans. i 


Another Try at Yonkers Brandl 
Abandonment 


Abandonment of a 3.1-mile electrified 
branch line of the New York Central, whic 
afforded passenger service to a portion of 
the city of Yonkers, N. Y., has been author 
ized upon rehearing and reconsideration b 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
abandonment had been certified by a Divi 
sion 4 order of March 20, 1943, and opera 
tions were discontinued June 30, 1943, but 
the road has kept the line physically intact 
since then, pending conclusion of court pro 
ceedings arising from the abandonment 
order. 

In its report after reconsideration upo 
its own motion, the commission pointed out 
that protestants, including the city of Yonk 
ers, the Public Service Commission of the 
state of New York, and representatives of 
certain commuters living in Yonkers, had 
petitioned for rehearing after Division ‘ 
had authorized the abandonment, and ha 
then for the first time advanced the conten 
tion that the commission was without at 
thority to approve the abandonment becatis 
the line involved was an electric interurba 
railroad not operated as a part of a general 
steam railroad system. The petitions wer 
denied. 


Supreme Court View—The protestants 
then went to court to have the certificate 
authority set aside, and as reported in Rail 
way Age of January 8, page 171, the Su 
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Heat aud Power 


--- FOR NEW ENGLAND 


tior to the war, ocean tanker delivery of New York, to Boston, with its welcome 
dil to the Atlantic seaboard accounted for cargo of heat and power for New England 
over 95% of the total reaching this territory. homes and factories. 

oday, tanker deliveries have shrunk to less To the successful furtherance of this nation’s 
than 15%, with over 85% depending on drive to Victory, Lima-built Modern Super- 
werland and inland waterway movement. Power Steam Locomotives serve the rail- 
Hence: such Lima-drawn, solid oil trains as roads from coast to coast in their gigantic 
his one, photographed as it was running on task of supplying the almost endless needs 
he Boston and Maine from Mechanicsville, of our home front and our fighting fronts. 
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preme Court of the United States held that 
it should be set aside because of the ab- 
sence of the requisite jurisdictional findings. 
The necessity for such findings was found 
in that exemption from the commission’s 
authority to approve abandonments con- 
tained in section 1(22) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, applying to interurban elec- 
tric lines, not operated as part of a general 
steam railroad system. 

In recognition of this court finding, the 
commission’s report set forth its definite 
conclusion that it has authority in this case, 
since the line ‘in question is, on several 
grounds, found to have been operated as 
part of the New York Central system. No 
evidence in support of the contrary view 
was introduced by the protestants, it pointed 
out. 


People Abandoned the R.R.—As to 
other arguments against approving the 
abandonment, the report indicated the com- 
mission’s opinion that “the people of Yonk- 
ers virtually deserted this branch, and the 
applicant ought not to be required to main- 
tain it, at a continuing loss of approximately 
$60,000 annually, for the few people who 
found it somewhat more convenient than 
available alternate means of transportation.” 
The state’s contention that the commission 
lacked jurisdiction because the line was 
wholly within the state, its traffic was 
wholly passenger, and there was no showing 
that it was operated in interstate commerce, 
was dismissed on the ground that, apart 
from the fact that some of its passenger 
business probably was in interstate com- 
merce, the burden of its operation at a loss 
would fall upon interstate commerce. 

The contention of the commuters’ com- 
mittee that the commission was disqualified 
from acting in this case because “pressure” 
had been put upon it by a war agency to 
authorize the abandonment also was dis- 
cussed in the report. Such “pressure” de- 


veloped from efforts of the War Production 
Board to obtain rail and other materials 
for the use of the military services at a 
time when new materials were not available 
in sufficient quantities, as a result of which 
the Yonkers abandonment was urged upon 
the railroad, according to the report. 


War Not the Cause—The commission 
took the position, however, that such need, 
“however urgent or vital to the winning of 
the war,” would not alone justify a finding 
of convenience and necessity to permit the 
abandonment. In this case, though, it was 
not called upon to consider this factor, it 
went on to say, as the abandonment was 
found to be warranted on other grounds. 

The fact that the railroad had not se- 
cured from the state commission its consent 
to discontinue service on the line does not 
enter into the case, the report indicated 
further, since the statutory jurisdiction of 
the I. C. C. is “exclusive” in such abandon- 
ments, and no other approval is required. 
The usual 2-year reservation as to employ- 
ees adversely affected was included in the 
commission’s certificate. 


Operating Expenses 
Taxed as ‘‘Profits’’ 


(Continued from page 470) 


only $32 millions was in the hands of the 
public. Other company obligations ac- 
quired by purchase from the public were 
in excess of $13 millions. 

In addition to outright reduction in in- 
debtedness, the company effected savings in 
interest charges through the refunding of 
bonds of two lessor companies—bringing 
thereby an aggregate lowering (during the 
life of the issues) of $18 millions in fixed 
charges. 

The Pennsylvania estimates that the wage 
increases granted to employees in 1943 will 


* * * 
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Only 7,300 lb. of new steel was required per car. 


Rebuilt Poultry Car 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


Most were shipped to government agencies or private contractors engaged in 


increase its operating expenses by $4 
millions. 

Extensive additions and betterments wer 
made during the year, in order to accomg 
date the heavy burden of war traffic—the, 
including considerable additional trackag 
and additions to motive power, with som 
additions to freight rolling stock and marin 
equipment. 


Signal Section to Meet 


The 48th annual convention of the Sign; 
Section, Association of American Rai 
roads, will be held at the Stevens Hote 
Chicago, October 4 and 5. 


Club Meetings 


“Shop and Repair Track Facilities” 
the title of a paper to be presented by \ 
S. Koener, car foreman, Chicago, Burling 
ton & Quincy, at the March 6 meeting , 
the Northwest Car Men’s Associatioy 
which will take place at 8 p. m. in T 
Midway Club, 1931 University avenue, § 
Paul, Minn. 

The New England Railroad Club wi 
hold its 61st annual meeting and electio 
of officers March 14, at Hotel Vendom 
Boston. Following a 6:30 dinner, the 
will also be a showing of the New Yor 
New Haven & Hartford motion pictur 
“A Great Railroad at Work.” 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives name of secretarid 
dates of next or regular meetings and places 
meetings: 

AtLtiED Raritway Suppty Association.—]. 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago 80, Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Bacoag 
Acents.—E,. P. Soebbing, Railway Exchan 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRaFH 
Orricers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N. 
143 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SvupPERI 
TENDENTS.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 8} 





Several hundred poultry cars purchased in 1941 by the Railway Accessories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, were converted into single-sheat ‘ 
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RY FRANKLIN RAIL 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


THE NEW 





Powerful ... rugged . . . efficient 
...and very economical in its 
requirements of steam, the new 
Type “E” Booster has been 
expressly designed to meet 
the more exacting demands im- 
posed by today’s operating con- 
ditions, and by the trend toward 


higher locomotive boiler pres- 


[TYPE E BOOSTER 


sures. Its short cut-off takes full 
advantage of the expansive 


properties of the steam and 


effects marked economies in 


steam consumption. Roller bear- 
ing crankshafts, dynamic bal- 
ancing of the engine, and larger 
gear teeth, hold maintenance 


costs to a minimum. 






WAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 


e CHICAGO 


SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, 





*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 





MONTREAL 





310 South Michigan Ave., 
Annual meeting May 9-11, 
ens, Chicago, IIl. 

-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
Inc Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Til. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dintnc Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. 

Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RarLway BripGE AND BuILpING Asso- 
CIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, Room 839, 
310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, October, 1944, Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Rai_tway Car InsTITUTE. —W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

AMERICAN RatLway DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—J. B. Lanctot, Canadian National Rys., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN RatLway ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in cooperation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 
W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. Annual meeting, March 14- 16, 
1944, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN Rattway Macazine Epirors’ Assocta- 
TION.—Page N. Price, Norfolk & Western 
Magazine, Roanoke, Va. 

AMERICAN SHorT Line RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 

. R._ Stough, ir. (Ass’t Secy.-Treas.), 
Tower Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
18 N E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York 
Railroad ‘Division,—E. L. Woodward, Rail- 

yay Mechanical Engineer, 105 W. "Adams 
, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Aittedael Transit AssocraTion.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ ASSOCIATION .—H. 

: cay: 1427 Eye St., N. W.. Washing- 
ton 5, C. Annual Meeting, April 26, 1944, 
Palmer get Chicago, Ill. 

AssociaATED TRAFFIC CLUBS OF AMERICA, INC.— 
A. S. Beery, Newsweek, Dayton, Ohio. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. —H. 
ha ses Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 


Chicago 4, IIl. 
1944, Hotel Stev- 


Operations and Maintenance Department, 


harles H. Buford, Vice-President, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E.. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, 5, Til. 
Operating beg sy —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey New York 7, . 


Trameppenhia Section.—L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 
Fire Protection and Insurance Section. 
I. Steffens, New York Cen- 
tral, ‘Room 3517; - Park Avenue, 
New Y York 17, N. 
Freight Station tot A —L. R. Knott, 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, = 
Medical and Surgical "Section. wd. 
a zat 30 Vesey St., New York 5: 


Protective Section.—J. 
Vesey St., New Yorke 2 
Safety Section. —J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Tele ~ in Ve and Telephone 
A. ts ea 
New York 7, N. 
Engineering Division. w~. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. An- 
nual meeting, March 14-16, 1944, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 
—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Signal Section.—R. "H.C. Balliet, 30 


Caviston, 3) 
Y. 


Section.— 
30 Vesey St., 


Vesey St., New York 7, 
Mechanical Division.—Arthur C. len: 
ing, 59 E. Van Buren: St., Chicago 5, 


Ill. Annual meeting, June’ 23-24, 1944, 
Jefferson Hotel, St. ye Mo. 
lectrical Section. —J. Andreucetti, 
59 E. Van Buren St., ig ce ae 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W. "a 
Farrell (Executive Vice-Chairman), 
Transportation Bldg.. Washington 6, 
D. Annual meeting, June, 1944, 
Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Freight Claim Division. —Lewis Pilcher, 
9 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Til. 
cortieat meeting, April 25-27, i944, 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 
Motor Transport Division.—George . 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, ad 
Car Service Division.—E. W. Coughlin 
(Assistant to Chairman), Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department.—E, Bunnell, Vice-Presi- 
wa Transportation Bldg., Washington 6, 
D 


Accounting Division,—E, R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington “4 a. ©: 
Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington 6, D,..G. 
Traffic Department.—A. F. Cleveland, Vice- 
vn rma ere: Bldg., Washing- 
ton 6, 
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ASSOCIATION OF RatLway CLAIM AGENTS.—F. L. 
Johnson, Alton R. R., 340 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 

BRIDGE AND BuriLtpiInG Suppty MeEn’s Associa- 
Tion.—P. R. Austin, Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago, IIl. 

CanapIAN Rattway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4415 

arcil Ave., D. G., Montreal, Que. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
fa Mt June, Jaly. and August, Windsor Ho- 
tel ontreal, 

Car DEPARTMENT pciatton or St. Louis, Mo. 
—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific Bldg., 
ot: couis, Mo. Regular meetings, third 
Tuesday of each month, except pe sae 
and August, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis 

Car DEPARTMENT OrFIcers’ ASSOCIATION. a as 
Stremmel, 6536 Oxford Ave., Chicago 31, iit 

Car ForeMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. —Ralph 
i. Feddor, 2803 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago, 
ll. Regular meetings, second Monday of 
each month, —T June, 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Central RatLway Crus or Burrato.—R.. E. 
Mann, 1840-42 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
os and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


July and August, 


Eastern ASSOCIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
J. Hawthorne, Union Railroad, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eastern Car Foreman’s Association.—W. P. 
Dizard, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Regular meetings, second Friday of january, 
February (Annual Dinner), March, April, 
mays October and November, 29 W. 39th 

New York, N 

Lncembice MAINTENANCE Orricers’ AssociA- 
Tion.—C. M. Lipscomb, 1721 Parker Street, 
North Little Rock, Ark. 

Master Borter Makers’ Assoctation.—A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany 3, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September, 1944, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, III. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS.—Ben Smart, 7413 New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D “. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHIPPERS’ ADVISORY 
Boarps,—C. J. Goodyear, 725 Reading Term- 
inal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

NATIONAL INpustTRIAL TraFFic LEAGUE.—Edward 
F, Lacey, Suite 450, Munsey Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Annual meeting, November, 
1944, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 

NATIONAL Rattway APPLIANCES ASsocIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, 

NATIONAL SCALE “MEN’s AssociATion.—J. A. 
Schmitz, 163 Ivanhoe Terrace, Riverdale, 
Ill. Annual meeting, March 13-14, 1944, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

New Encranp Raitroap Crun—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Vendome, oston, Mass. 

New York Rartroap Crius.—D. , Pye, 30 
Church St., New York 7, N. egular 
meetings, third Thursday of Ay ‘month, ex- 
cept June, July, August, September and De- 
cember, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Nort west CARMEN’s AssocrATIOoN.—E. N. M ers, 
Minnesota Transfer Ry., St. Paul, inn. 
Regular meetings, first Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Mid- 
way Club, 1931 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Paciric Rattway Cius.—William S. Wollner, 

Box A, Sausalito, Cal. Regular meet- 
ings, second Thursday of each alternate 
month, at Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
and Hotel Hayward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rartway Business AssocrATIon.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Raitway Cius or PittssurcH.—J. D. Conway, 
308 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, Jply, "a August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, P 

Rartway  ELectrIc a MANUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTIon.—J. McC. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 624 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 

Rattway FuEt anp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
cIATION.—T. Duff Smith, Room 811, Utilities 
Bldg.,. 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 

Rattway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 308 Keenan Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

RatLwAy TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph "and Telephone 
Section of A. R. 

Raitway Tre Association .—Roy M. Edmonds 
610 Shell Bidg., St. Louis 3, Mo. Annual 
meeting, May 16-17, 1944, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cIATION.—Miss Elinor Heffern, 

310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. _An- 
nual meeting, September 19-21, 1944, Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, 

Sicnat APPLIANCE AssocraTIon.—G. A. Nelson, 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church 
New York 7, Meets with A. A. R 
Signal Section. 
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SoUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatILway CLupe. 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atl 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday 
January, March, May, July, September 
Novem er, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car SERVICE OFric 
—D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga., Savannah, 

Toronto Raitway Crius.—D. George, P 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. 

oS meetings, fourth Monday of each a 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, t. 

Track Suppty Assoc1aTIon.—Lewis Thomas, 
and C, Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., ot 
cago 5, Ill. 

Unitep Associations oF Rattroap VETERANS. — i 
Roy E. Collins, 112 Hatfield Place, Portif 
Richmond, Staten Island m. Nery. 

Western RaiLway Cius.—E. E. Thulin Suite 
339, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. Regular il 
meetings, third Monday of each month, ex. | 
cept January, June, July, August and Sep 
tember, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, It Til. 
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Electro-Motive Reports Larger 
Diesel Deliveries in 1943 






Diesel engines delivered to the United 
States Navy during 1943 by the Electro- 
Motive division of the General Motors 
Corporation totaled twice the horsepower 
built into General Motors Diesel locomo- 
tives in the highest pre-war production 
year, according to C. R. Osborn, vice- 
president of General Motors and general 
manager of the Electro-Motive division, at 
La Grange, Ill. Electro-Motive’s locomo- 
tive production was severely curtailed dur- 
ing the first four months of 1943, due to 
the diversion of materials used in Diesel 
locomotive construction. When the mate- 
rial situation eased, and the government 
focused its efforts upon relieving the mo- 
tive power shortage, the company was di- 
rected, in May, 1943, to get back into 
heavy production of General Motors Diesel L. 
freight locomotives, with no curtailment 
of Navy engine production. The com- T 
pany’s production of Diesel engines for 
the Navy is currently continuing at the} g 

, 





same rate as in 1943 and locomotive pro- 
duction for 1944 has already been increased 
over 1943 by government direction. Present 
plans call for further substantial increases. 

Electro-Motive reports that it is now q 
putting considerably more Diesel horse- 
power on American railroads than in the ti 
highest previous month in the history of the 
division, and anticipates a further increase d 
in this rate of production after the war 
due to the expected demand for this type jg 
of motive power. A record month’s pro- 
duction was set in December when the 
company completed 10 Diesel-electric loco- 
motives of 5,400-hp. each, including one dl 
each for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; b 
the Great Northern; the Boston & Maine; 
the Atlantic Coast Line; the Souther! 
and the Missouri Pacific, and two each 
for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


Milwaukee Equipment Program 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 4 
Pacific has completed arrangements fo 
financing $9, 692,300 worth of equipment 
including six 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric yy 
motives, ten steam locomotives of 4-5 
wheel arrangement, 1,000 40%-ft. bos 
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The problem of supporting brick arches has been effectively 
solved by the Security Circulator, a development of the 
American Arch Company. 

In addition, many other benefits have accrued. Positive 
flow of water over CENTER of crown sheet is assured. Reduc- 
tion of honeycombing, flue plugging, and cinder cutting lessens 
the maintenance of the boiler. The Security Circulator itself 
is extremely low in maintenance cost. 

On the Security Circulators that have been installed during 
the last nine years, performance has been thoroughly proved 
by over 60,000,000 locomotive miles of service. 
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cars of 50-tons’ capacity, 500 5014-ft. box 
cars of 50 tons’ capacity, 35 mill-type gon- 
dola cars, 25 caboose cars and one 200-ton 
wrecking crane. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The BattimorE & Onto has received de- 
livery of the first of twenty new Mallet 
locomotives being built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. This is the largest 
steam locomotive ever operated by the 
B. & O. and will be used principally for 
hauling heavy coal trains from the West 
Virginia fields to the east. The locomo- 
tive is capable of hauling, unaided, 2,000 
tons in one train over the Allegheny moun- 
tains. 


The CHEsAPEAKE & Ouio has ordered 15 
heavy-duty, Allegheny-type freight loco- 
motives of 2-6-6-6 wheel arrangement, to 
cost approximately $4,200,000, from the 
Lima Locomotive Works. Deliveries are 
scheduled to start next September. Ten 
other Allegheny engines ordered in May, 
1943, will be completed at the Lima plant 
during the next four or five months. 

The 15 locomotives will supplement a 
fleet of 20 of identical design now in use 
in the heavy ’cross-mountain haulage of 
coal on the Chesapeake & Ohio between 
Clifton Forge, Va., and Hinton, W. Va. 
The Allegheny-type engines are designed 
to meet the special power requirements of 
the road’s mountain territory and their 
operation has greatly lessened the need for 
“double-heading” in ’cross-mountain serv- 
ice. The combined overall length of en- 
gine and tender is approximately 113 ft., 
and the combined weight of engine and 
tender in working order is 1,152,000 Ib. 
The tender has a capacity of 25 toris of 
coal and 25,000 gals. of water. The locomo- 
tives are reported capable of a sustained 
speed of 70 miles an hour. The inquiry 
for these locomotives was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 29. 


The NortTHERN Paciric has received the 
first of eleven 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric road 
locomotives being constructed by the Elec- 
tro-Motive division of the General Motors 
Corporation. Six more are scheduled for 
delivery in. 1944 and four in 1945. The 
locomotives are to be used in freight service 
on the Western district. They are 183 ft. 
long and weigh 856,000 Ib., with a capacity. 


of 4,800 gal. of fuel oil, 760 gal. of lubri- | 


cating oil and 900 gal. of water for cooling. | 


Each locomotive is made up of four articu- ‘ 
lated units, each unit generating 1,350 hp. ° 


They are geared for a top speed of 80 
m.p.h. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE Union Paciric is planning to pur- 
chase 1,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
Louts is considering the purchase of 200 
hopper cars. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic 
has been authorized to purchase 500 50-ton 
box cars by the federal district court at 
Chicago. se 
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Supply Trade 





Charles A. Otto has been appointed 
manager of eastern railway sales for the 
Murphy Varnish Company. 


Henry H. Ziesing has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Midvale 
Company to succeed Stuart Hazlewood, 
who has resigned after more than 41 years 
with the company. 


W. S. Long, formerly operations mana- 
ger of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany’s Los Angeles, Calif., plant, has been 
appointed Pacific coast sales manager, me- 
chanical goods. He will continue in charge 
of the company’s war products activities on 
the Pacific coast. 


William C. Bamber has been elected 
president of the Wendell & MacDuffie 
Company, New York, to fill a position 
that has been vacant since the death of 
Rufus L. MacDuffie in 1934. J. Karel Huy- 
bers has been elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. 


Victor E. Rennix, formerly sales repre- 
sentative at the Chicago office of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, and for the last two 
years associated with the Transportation 
Section of the War Production Board, 
joined the sales staff of the Electro-Mo- 
tive Division, General Motors Corpor- 
ation, with headquarters at LaGrange, IIl., 
effective February 1. 


P, E. Floyd, sales manager, Chicago 
district, for the Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of sales, with headquarters 
at the company’s main office at Bracken- 
ridge, Pa. Mr. Floyd recently returned to 
Allegheny Ludlum from Washington, D. 
C., where he was chief of the stainless sec- 
tion of the steel division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. 


Joseph F. O’Brien has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the Vulcan 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Mr. 
O’Brien began his career as an apprentice 
in the Vulcan shops more than 30 years 
ago. Ralph O. Smith, formerly in charge 
of mining machinery sales for the com- 
pany, has been appointed general sales 
manager. 


H. B. Ellis, service manager, Electro- 
Motive Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, has been given the title of direc- 
tor of parts and service. D. H. Queeney, 
formerly in the engineering and sales de- 
partments, has been appointed service mana- 
ger, reporting to Mr. Ellis. W. D. Davis, 
formerly assistant service manager, has 
been appointed parts*service manager, also 
reporting to Mr. Ellis. These changes were 
effective February 16. 


William F. Vosmer, who has been as- 
sociated with the Steel section of the War 
Production Board, has rejoined the Re- 
public Steel Corporation as manager of 
railroad sales to succeed Emmett Con- 
neely, deceased. Before entering govern- 
ment service, Mr. Vosmer was manager of 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


sales of the Bar division of Republic, y 
Vosmer started his career in the steel bysj 
ness as a salesman of the Cambria St 

Company. Successively he became assistan 


. manager of the Structural and Plate diyj 


sion of the Midvale Steel and Ordnane 
Company and vice-president in charge g 
sales of the Donner Steel Company, whig 
position he held until this company becag 
a part of Republic in 1930. 


Construction 





BaLtimorE & Ou10.—This road has ap 
plied to the Interstate Commerce (Cg 
mission for authority to construct and open 
ate a 9.63-mile extension of its West Vir 
ginia and Pittsburgh Main Line brs 
from a point near Donaldson, W. Va., along 
the southerly bank of the Williams rivéy 
to the Three Forks of that river. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—This railroad 
awarded a contract to the J. N. Pitts Con 
struction Company, of Winnipeg, Canada 
for the clearing, grading and installation 
of culverts on the 3.3-mile spur line to bh 
built to the Steep Rock Iron Mines nez 
Atikokan, Ont. The contract calls for 10 
Ib. rail, and the necessary bridge over 
Atikokan rival will be of timber con 
struction. The project is scheduled to k 
completed by June 30. 


FioripaA East Coast.—This railroad 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
an open 65-ft. by 250-ft. paved pier, of steel 
sheet pile bulkhead, with two tracks, af 
Miami, Fla., at estimated cost of $55,000 
to the Reed Construction Corporation, of 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


ILEINOIS CENTRAL.—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission has been asked to ap 
prove the construction of a 2.43-mile sp 
from Daniel Boone, Ky., to Williams Mine 
to be operated by this road and built by it 
subsidiary, the Chicago, St. Louis & Ne 
Orleans. : 


MaAsSsENA TERMINAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has authorized 


.this railroad to construct bridges over 


the Grasse and Racquette rivers in Mas- 
sena, N. Y. The new spans will replace 
existing bridges constructed in 1897 and 
now considered inadequate to carry the 
greatly increased weight of modern equip- 
ment. The Racquette river bridge will be 
built at a point approximately 1,200 ft 
east of the existing span, and the new 
Grasse river bridge will be about 65 ft 
east of the existing bridge. 


War DeEpPARTMENT.—The U. S. Engineer 
office, Los Angeles, Calif., has awarded 2 
contract, amounting to $100,949, to H. B. 
Nicholson, Los Angeles, for railroad com 
struction, including grading, clearing and 
drainage, in California. The U. S. Engr 
neer office, Sacramento, Calif., has awarded 
a contract, amounting to $29,077, to R. 
Gould & Son and A. E. Downer, Stockton, 
Calif., for construction of railroad trackage 
in California. 
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Official U. S. Army Photo 


Our railroads during 1943 transported more than ten million troops 
in special trains. 

This FRONT LINE TRAFFIC was handled largely by steam motive power, 
which MUST be kept in service. Locomotives with old superheater units 
may have to “mark time’’ in roundhouses and back shops. Keep them 
on the “march” by having their old superheater units re-manufac- 
tured at our plant, where uncertainty of performance is eliminated. 
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Financial 





ALTOoN.—Trustee of Louisiana & Mis- 
souri.—Henry A, Gardner, trustee of the 
Alton, with headquarters at Chicago, has 
been appointed by Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes trustee of the Louisiana & Missouri 
(part of the Alton), with the same head- 
quarters. 


ALton.—Reorganization.—The District 
Court at Chicago, on February 28, granted 
the Alton an extension of time from Feb- 
ruary 29 to July 1 for filing a plan of 
reorganization. Attorneys for the railroad 
advised that the analysts making surveys 
and collecting material from which a plan 
can be formulated have been working since 
last August, but manpower shortages 
forced them to ask for additional time to 
complete their work. The railroad was 
also allowed until April 15 to file objec- 
tions to any of the 500 claims filed by 
creditors. 


Atiantic & NortH CaroLina.—Promis- 
sory Notes.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $50,000 of 4 per cent prom- 
issory notes, sold at par to the First Citizens 
Bank & Trust Co. of Kinston, N. C., to be 
retired in annual installments over a 5-year 


period, the proceeds to be used to reimburse 
in part the road’s treasury for the purchase 
of two diesel-electric locomotives in 1943. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume liability for $2,200,000 
of its serial equipment trust certificates of 
1944, with a dividend rate not over 2%4 per 
cent, to be issued in connection with the 
purchase from the Lima Locomotive Works 
of 10 Alleghany type freight locomotives 
of 2-6-6-6 wheel arrangement, with 25,000 
gal. tenders, at a total cost of $2,781,744. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oun10.—Preference Stock. 
—This company has. applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a recon- 
sideration and rehearing of its application 
for authority to issue $76,573,700 of prefer- 
ence stock as a stock dividend to its common 
stockholders. As noted in Railway Age of 
December 25, 1943, page 1022, Division 4 
of the commission denied the application on 
the grounds that the purpose of the issue 
was not necessary or appropriate to the 
road’s service to the public, and that it 
would not retain the required substantial 
uncapitalized surplus after completing such 
a transaction. The application for further 
consideration asserted that the division 
erred in making such findings. 


Cuicaco & NortH WeEsTERN.—Promis- 
sory Notes—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue $1,894,500 of promissory 
notes in evidence of indebtedness under con- 
ditional sales contracts in connection with 
the purchase from the American Locomo- 
tive Company of 27 diesel-electric switching 
locomotives. Payment of the notes is to be 
made in monthly installments over a 5-year 
period, with interest at the rate of 134 per 
cent annually. At the same time this road 
has arranged for the purchase for cash of 
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5 similar locomotives; and the application 
indicated that 7 more would be: ordered 
when allocations can be obtained. 


GREAT NorTHERN.—Promissory Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to issue a 
promissory note for $1,501,438 in evidence 
of, but not in payment for, three 5,400-h.p. 
diesel-electric road freight locomotives, a 
part of an order for 13 to be built by the 
Electro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corp. at a unit cost of $500,479. The use of 
this power, as compared with steam loco- 
motives to handle the same traffic in serv- 
ice over the Rocky Mountains, will result 
in operating savings estimated at about $1,- 
000,000 a year, according to the company’s 
application. The bid of the Seattle-First 
National Bank, of Seattle, Wash., based on 
a 1% per cent interest rate, was accepted 
for the note. 

Under the purchase arrangement, deliv- 
ery of these locomotives was scheduled 
prior to February 1; 2 others would be de- 
livered in February, 5 more before July 1, 
and the remaining 3 before November 1. 
Separate conditional sales contracts would 
be executed for each lot, and the commis- 
sion has deferred approval of the accom- 
panying promissory notes pending comple- 
tion of these arrangements. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — Preliminary Annual 
Report—The 1943 annual report of this 
company shows net income, after interest 
and other charges, of $85,418,484, a decrease 
of $16,050,309, as compared with the 1942 
figure. Of this amount $17,311,000 was 
applied to retirement of the company’s debt 
(not including $28,425,431 of leased lines’ 
debt also retired), $1,924,119 was trans- 
ferred to sinking and other funds, $32,- 
919,385 went to stockholders in two divi- 
dends aggregating 5 per cent as in 1942, 
or $2.50 a share, and the balance of $33,263,- 
80 was transferred to profit and loss. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 


follow: 
Increase or 
Decrease 
Compared 


1943 with 1942 


RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 

TotTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


$979,773,155 
663,510,711 


+$141,298,532 
+109,369,984 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
TAXES 


316,262,444 
180,405,491 


+31,928,548 
+55,826,689 





Railway Operating 
Income 

Hire of equipment and 
joint facility rents 


135,856,953 
8,310,542 


—23,898,141 
6,166,208 





Net RatLtway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Non-operating Income 


127,546,411 
42,503,518 


170,049,929 


~-17,731,933 
+1,406,637 


~16,325,296 





Gross INCOME 
Fixed Charges 
(rentals paid to leased 
roads and interest on 
debt) 84,631,445 


85,418,484 


—274,987 
—16,050,309 





Net INcoME 





Wicuita, Cepar FAtts & NorTHERN.— 
Reorganization—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized 
the distribution of securities to effect this 
road’s reorganization according to the plan 
previously approved. At the same time, 
maximum limits of final allowances for com- 
pensation and expenses of the reorganiza- 
tion manager were approved. Hepburn & 
Norris and Swisher, Cohrt & Gillilland, 





counsel, collectively were allowed $125 
for services ; Russell Van Horn, reorgani 
tion manager, was allowed $5,000 for seq 
ices and $1,219 for expenses; and cert 
other allocations were approved. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bon 


Last 
Feb. 29 week A, 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 39.60 40.49 33 
Average price of 20 repre- ( 
sentative railway bonds....83.50 86.73 73 


Dividends Declared 


Boston & Albany.—Irregular, $2.00, ‘ 
March 31 to holders of record February rh 
Erie & Pittsburgh.—Guaranteed, 8734¢ qu 
terly, payable. March 10 to holders of reoqmll 
February 29. (Less 73%4¢ for Pennsylvania gt ip 
tax.) 
European & North American.—$2.50, ; 
annually, payable April 3 to holders of reed iv 

March 14. 

Maine Central.—$6.00, payable April 1 to hg 
ers of record March vig ie 

Philadelphia, Germantown & Norristown Ge 
$1.50, uarterl . pero March 4 to holders fhuns 
record February 21. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—$1. ork 
preferred, $1.75; payable April 1 and April 
respectively, to holders of record March 10, 

Reading.—2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, p 
able April 13 to holders of record March 23, 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacific.—Co 
mon (increased), $2.00, payable March 10 
holders of record February 24. 

Union_Pacific—Common, $1.50, quarterly; 4 
preferred, semi-annually; both paya 
April 1 to holders of record March 26, 


Abandonments 


> 





Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Di 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Commi 
sion, basing its finding in part on the grou 
that “we believe that we may take judici 
notice of the progress of the war in Euro 
and of the possibility that it may end at 
reasonably early date,” has authorized 
road to abandon two lines in Iowa, one fro 
Humeston to Clearfield, 58 miles, and o@ th 
from Merle Junction to Clarinda, 27 mildfrad 
but has made the certificate effective o 
year from its date, so as not to work “u 
due hardship” on any affected communiti am 
that may experience difficulty in securifortl 
adequate truck service under wartime cond 
tions. Jurisdiction was reserved for ty 
years as to the protection of employees. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—This road has applié 
for Interstate Commerce Commission 4 
thority to abandon segments of two brant 
lines in Pennsylvania, one from Little R 
Junction to Slatedale, 1.08 miles, and Of 
from a point near Welshtown Junction 
Welshtown, 1.44 miles. 


New York CENTRAL.—Upon reconside 
ation, the Interstate Commerce Commissi 
has affirmed its Division 4 order authorizi 
this company to abandon its 3.1-mile bran 
from Van Cortlandt Park Junction, N. } 
to Getty Square, Yonkers. (Further deta! 
are reported in the General News pages 
this issue.) 


Sr. Louis & Troy.—By order of Co 
missioner Porter, the effective date of 4 19 
Interstate Commerce Commission certifica io 
authorizing this road’s abandonment si 
been extended to March 20. 
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| wan \ L. Smith, vice-president and general 

P nager of the Tremont & Gulf, with head- 
40.49 33h ers at Winnfield, La., has been pro- 
86.73 73lited to executive vice-president and gen- 

manager with the same headquarters. 
red W. W. Morrison has been appointed 
2.00, payame-president and general manager of the 
ruary 29, Bichurg & Shawmut. He will also con- 
he Wine his duties as chief engineer of that 
sylvania sti}mpany. 
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George L. Buland 


the Railway Age of February 26, is‘a 
duate of Reed College and Columbia 
w School. He was a partner of ‘the law 
m of Dey, Hampson & Nelson, now 
ampson, Koerner, Young & Swett, of 
itland, Ore., and came to New York 


as applic 
‘ission ai 
wo bran 
Little R 
;, and of 
unction 


econside 
ommissid 
uthorizi 
ile brand 
on, N. ¥ 
her detai 
5 pages 


of Co Charles L. Minor 
rte of 


certifica 1930 as assistant general counsel of the 
ment hagiern Pacific. Mr. Buland is also 
ident of the Pacific Fruit Express Com- 
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pany and a director and member of the 
executive committee of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern. Charles L. Minor, whose 
appointment as general attorney with head- 
quarters at New York was also announced 
in the February 26 Railway Age, was 
graduated from the University of the South 
and from Columbia Law School. He has 
been a member of the legal staff of the 
Southern Pacific since 1924, serving in the 
capacity of attorney and later as assistant 
general attorney. 


OPERATING 


Hal R.° Patterson has been appointed 
general livestock agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco (Frisco), with headquarters at 


Springfield, Mo., succeeding Ralph Mc- 


Ham, deceased. 


J. A. Rogers, general superintendent of 
the Alberta district, Canadian National, has 
been appointed general superintendent of 
transportation Central region, with head- 
quarters at Toronto, Ont. Mr. Rogers 
succeeds J. W. Wardlaw, whose promo- 
tion to chief of transportation was an- 
nounced in last week’s Railway Age. 


J. R. Plunkett, assistant trainmaster of 
the Chicago & Western Indiana and the 
Belt Railway of Chicago, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been advanced to su- 
perintendent of the Chicago & Western In- 
diana, with the same headquarters, succeed- 
ing V. R. Walling, whose promotion to as- 
sistant chief engineer of both roads is re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 


T. R. Good, trainmaster of the Knox- 
ville division of the Southern with head- 
quarters at Knoxville, Tenn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the divi- 
sion to succeed B. L. Stanfiel, promoted to 
superintendent of the Asheville division at 
Asheville, N. C. Mr. Stanfiel replaces 
J. T. Moon, whose transfer is reported 
elsewhere in these columns. 


E. P. Evans, yardmaster of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana at 
Hearne, Tex., has been promoted to train- 
master, with headquarters at Ennis, Tex., 
succeeding R. E. Johnson, who has been 
granted a leave of absence to enter military 
service. J. W. Word, train conductor, with 
headquarters at Victoria, Tex., has been 
advanced to trainmaster, with headquarters 
at Edinburg, Tex., replacing C. D. May- 
field, who has been assigned to other duties. 


J. P. Mumford has been appointed train- 
master, Mobile division, of the Southern, 
with headquarters at Selma, Ala., succeed- 
ing E. R. Oliver, Jr., who has been trans- 
ferred to Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Oliver 
replaces W. H. Oglesby, who has been 
promoted to the position of assistant super- 
intendent, Birmingham division, with head- 
quarters at Sheffield, Ala., succeeding O. 
K. Cameron, retired after 54 years of 
service. 


M. H. Ramsey, superintendent of the 
Blue Ridge Railway at Anderson, S. C., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Carolina and Northwestern and the Yadkin, 
with headquarters at Hockory, N. C. Mr. 
Ramsey succeeds William M. Archer, who 
retired on March 1, at his own request, after 
46 years of railway service. John W. Smith, 


News Department conttnued on second left-hand paye 


dispatcher for the Blue Ridge Railway at 
Anderson, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent, succeeding Mr. 
Ramsey. 


Thomas J. Ward, whose appointment 
as general supervisor of terminals of the 
Baltimore & Ohio with headquarters at 
Baltimore, Md., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of February 12, was born at 


Thomas J. Ward 


Lafayette, Ohio, on September 27, 1877. 
He entered the service of the Baltimore & 
Ohio in April, 1899, as freight brakeman 
at Cleveland, thereafter serving successively 
as freight conductor; yard conductor, as- 
sistant yardmaster, and yard conductor at 
that location. Mr. Ward was appointed 
safety agent to federal manager, Eastern 
lines, on September 1, 1918, becoming train- 
master at Connellsville, Pa., in December 
of that year. In February, 1919, he was 
named assistant trainmaster at Connells- 
ville, and in June, 1922, was appointed 
general yardmaster. Mr. Ward became dis- 
trict supervisor of terminals at Baltimore 
in June, 1923, and recently assumed his 
new position of general supervisor of term- 
inals, also at Baltimore. 


Harry Babcock, whose appointment as 
general manager and traffic manager of the 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore and super- 


Harry Babcock 


intendent; Atlantic division, of the Penn- 
sylvania, was announced in the Railway 
Age of February 19, was born at Steel- 
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PACIFIC 


Ty) KEEPING PACE WITH 
THE NATION’S NEEDS 


Upon the completion of the present orders, Alco 
will have delivered 175 modern, high-speed, high- 
powered steam locomotives to this road since 1936. 


Manufacturers of Mobile Power Steam. Diesel and Electric Locomotives, Marine Diesels, Tanks. Gun Carriages and other Ordnance 
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manville, N. J. He entered the service of 
the West Jersey and Seashore (now Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore) in 1903 as a 
clerk, after which he served in various 
clerical and freight station posts until 1913, 
when he was appointed assistant station- 
master of the Pennsylvania’s Camden ter- 
minal division. He was promoted to sta- 
tionmaster the following year and became 
acting assistant trainmaster in 1917, In 
1919, Mr. Babcock was named passenger 
trainmaster of the Maryland division of the 
Pennsylvania, and in February, 1941, he 
was promoted to superintendent of the 
Washington Terminal Company. He held 
that position until his recent appointment 
as general manager and traffic manager of 
the Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore. and 
division superintendent of the Pennsylvania. 


TRAFFIC 


Harry A. Robertson, assistant freight 
trafic manager of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, with headquarters at Den- 
ver, Colo., has been promoted to assistant 
trafic manager, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., a newly-created position. C. N. 
Gray, general agent at St. Louis, has been 
transferred to Dallas, Tex. The position 








Harry A. Robertson — 


of general agent at St. Louis has been 
abolished. 

Mr. Robertson was born at Washington, 
Iowa, on December 15, 1891, and entered 
railway service with the St. Louis, Rocky 
Mountain & Pacific (now part of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe), later going 
to the Western Railway Weighing Asso- 
ciation. From 1912 to 1939 Mr. Robertson 
was employed by a number of business or- 
ganizations in various parts of the country 
and in the latter year he went with the D. 
& R. G. W. as assistant freight traffic mana- 
ger, the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


P. R. Medland has been named district 
freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding T. J. Barnes, 
who has resigned. 


Charles E. McCullough, assistant to 
the passenger traffic manager of the Penn- 
sylvania with headquarters in Chicago, has 
been transferred to Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. 'G. Miller has been appointed general 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
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(Frisco), with headquarters at San An- 
tonio, Tex., succeeding A. L. Shine, who 
has been transferred to Houston, Tex. 


Harry Sengstacken, general passenger 
agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific has been: promoted to assistant 
passenger traffic manager to succeed Wil- 
liam J. Cannon, whose death.on February 

_17 was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 

ruary 26. Mr. Sengstacken has been suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Caldwell, first assistant 
general passenger agent. 
first assistant general passenger agent has 
been abolished. Walter Peterson, chief 
rate clerk, has been promoted to assistant to 
the passenger .traffic manager. ~All have 
their headquarters in Chicago. 


J. M. Strupper, freight traffic manager 
in charge of rates of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco (Frisco), -with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to assist- 
ant chief traffic officer, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Brooks H. Stanage, 
whose death on February 4 was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 12. H. P. 
Norden, assistant freight traffic manager 
at St. Louis, has been advanced to freight 
traffic manager in charge of rates, replacing 
Mr. Strupper, and G. L. Oliver, assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, has been promoted to freight 
trafic manager of the Southern territory. 
S.C. Inkley, general freight agent at St. 
Louis, has been advanced to assistant freight 
traffic manager, relieving Mr. Oliver, C. H. 
Rombach, assistant general freight agent, 
has been promoted to general freight agent, 
with headquarters as before at St. Louis, 
succeeding Mr. Inkley. 


Edward V.. Murphy, general traffic 
agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, whose promotion to western 
traffic manager was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of January 8, was born at Fall 
River, Mass., on July 25, 1893. He entered 
railway service.on the New York, New 





Edward V. Murphy 


Haven & Hartford in July, 1913, holding 


various positions in the freight traffic de- ° 


partment of that road until 1917. After 
military service, he returned to the traffic 
department in 1918, and in March, 1922, 
became chief clerk to the general western 
freight agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. In August 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 


The position of, 


of that year he was named traveling freigh; 
agent at the same location, and was ap- 
pointed chief clerk to the western freight 
traffic manager at Chicago in 1924. \f, 
Murphy was appointed commercial agen 
in 1925 and general agent the following 
year. In 1928 he became general wester 
freight agent, and in 1935 was named gen. 
eral traffic agent at Chicago. This Capacity 
he filled until his present appointment a 
western traffic manager. 


MECHANICAL 


George W. Ditmore, master car builder 
of the Delaware & Hudson, has been ap. 
pointed superintendent of car equipment at 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Ditmore’s former posi- 
tion has been abolished. 


Fred A. Baldinger, whose appointmen 
as superintendent of motive power, Eastern 
region, of the Baltimore & Ohio with head. 








Fred A. Baldinger 


quarters at Baltimore, Md., was announced 
in the Railway Age of January 15, was born 
at Crestline, Ohio, on August 23, 1881. 
After serving from 1903. until 1908 on the 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Baldinger joined the 
Washington Terminal as machinist and 
gang foreman, filling that post until 1912 
He went with the Baltimore & Ohio in De- 
cember, 1913, as assistant foreman of the 
Mt. Clare shop at Baltimore, being trans- 
ferred to Holloway, Ohio, as engine house 
foreman in January, 1916. After serving 
as general foreman and assistant master 
mechanic at Holloway, he was promoted 
to master mechanic at Cassaway, W. Va. 
in March, 1919. Mr. Baldinger was trans- 
ferred to Benwood, W. Va., in February, 
1920, and to Baltimore in May, 1929, a 
master mechanic of the Wheeling and Bal- 
timore divisions, respectively. He became 
district master mechanic at Baltimore 0! 
May 1, 1936, continuing in that position un- 
til his recent promotion to superintendent 0! 
motive power, Eastern region, with the 
same headquarters. 


W. A. Langlands, master mechanic 0 
the Galena division of the Chicago & 
North Western, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to superintendent 
of Diesel and motor car equipment with 
the same headquarters, and has been st 
ceeded by R. Micel, general foreman # 
Clinton, Iowa. Orton Jones, streamline! 
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IN STOPPING DISTANCE 


Four and one-half seconds are a lifetime under 
certain circumstances. For example, in this time, 
a modern high speed passenger train, at a 100 mile 
per hour speed, travels a distance of approximately 
650 feet—almost an eighth of a mile. 


That is why electric transmission, used with the 
“HSC’’ Brake Control Equipment, is regarded as 
vital to the operation of modern high speed trains. 
On a representative train of locomotive and 17 
cars, four and one-half seconds represents the 
average time entailed for service pneumatic trans- 
mission of a brake application from the locomotive 
to the last car. 


Electric Transmission is Instantaneous 
Throughout the Train 


This means that braking pressure starts to develop 
on each car at the moment the engineman applies 
the brake. On a comparable basis of 17 cars and 
locomotive, maximum braking pressure is attained 
on the whole train through electric transmission 
in approximately the same time required for a 
purely pneumatic system to start pressure develop- 
ment on the last car. : 


WESTINGHOUSE 


“\H Ss Cc 47 
BRAKE CONTROL 


Vital 
Seconds 


IN MAKING SCHEDULES 


‘*HSC”’ Control permits high speed train operation 
on close schedules by virtue of fast brake applica- 
tion and release contributed by electric trans- 
mission. 


Running speed can be maintained longer when 
approaching restricted speed zones and resumed 
quickly on leaving. 


On relatively short runs with a high proportion of 
slow zones it increases the average running speed 
between terminals and thus shortens the schedule. 


On the other hand, for long runs where there is 
greater schedule latitude the average running speed 
can be maintained at a lower maximum running 
speed. 





The VITAL SECONDS —— 
fal s—4 
A ae | 


SAVED are a tremen- 
dous influence in short- 
ening stops from high 
speeds. 








AIR BRAKE CoO. 





WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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electrician, has been promoted to Diesel 
supervisor for the system with headquarters 
at Chicago. 


W. R. Sederquest has been appointed 
superintendent of steam locomotive main- 
tenance of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass. Francis Whitaker has been named 
superintendent of shops at Readville, Mass. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Murray O. Cochrane, assistant super- 
intendent of the Danville and Western Rail- 
way at Danville, Va., has been appointed 
assistant engineer maintenance of way of 
the Southern’s subsidiary lines. 


V. R. Walling, superintendent of the 
Belt Railway of Chicago and of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
chief engineer of both roads, with the same 
headquarters, a newly-created position. 


R. E. Farmer has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer of the Laurentian division, 
Canadian National, succeeding W. F. 
Koehn, whose promotion to assistant super- 
intendent of the division was announced in 
the Railway Age of February 26. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


E. A. Workman, whose appointment as 
purchasing agent of the Central of New 
Jersey at New York, was announced in the 
Railway Age of February 19, was born at 
Keyser, W. Va., and entered railway serv- 





E. A. Workman 


ice as a storekeeper of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Keyser. He rose to the position of 
storekeeper of the Maryland district, and 
then joined the Central of New Jersey in 
July, 1926, as manager of purchases and 
stores. In January, 1934, Mr. Workman 
‘was appointed to the position of director 
of stores of New York City. He continued 
to hold that position for ten years until his 
recent return to the Central of New Jersey 
as purchasing agent with headquarters at 
New York. 


Raymond D. Cummings, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant purchasing agent of 
the Delaware & Hudson was announced in 
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-the Railway Age.of February 19, has been 


named to the position of purchasing agent 
with headquarters at Albany, N. Y., ef- 
fective March 1. Mr. Cummings was born 
at Cohoes, N. Y., on March 1, 1893, and 
attended Albany Business College. He en- 
tered railroad service on May 1, 1912, with 





Raymond D. Cummings 


the Delaware & Hudson as a clerk. After 
active service in the U. S. Naval Reserve 
from July, 1917, to March, 1919, he re- 
turned to the D. & H. on April 1, 1919. 
Mr. Cummings was named assistant chief 
clerk on January 1, 1930, and was promoted 
to chief clerk in April, 1937. He was as- 
sistant purchasing agent from February 1 
of this year until his present appointment 
as purchasing agent at Albany. 


SPECIAL 


James A. Nichols, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Indiana division of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four), with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has resigned to become manager of 
the Cincinnati Union Terminal Company, 
succeeding Wilbur Kellogg, who has re- 
signed to accept the position of city man- 
ager of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OBITUARY 


Herbert Nash Morris, assistant gen- 


‘eral freight agent of the Seaboard Air Line, 


died on February 21 at Norfolk, Va. 
was 61 years old. 


He 


John Rolley Gould, assistant to super- 
intendent of motive power of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, died on February 19 at 
Richmond, Va. He was 74 years old. 


jJ. C. Hassett, assistant to general me- 
chanical superintendent of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford with headquarters 
at New Haven, Conn., died on February 29 
at New Haven, at the age of 62. 


Ward H. Henderson, inspector of serv- 
ice of the Western region of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and assistant trainmaster of the To- 
ledo division, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., died in a hospital in that city on 
February 2, after 51 years service. 


John G. Brennan, assistant to the vice- 
president, improvements and development, 


Table of Operating Revenues and Expenses appears on next left-hand page. 








of the New York Central System, and en- 
gineer of grade crossings and secretary of 
the grade crossings committee, operations 
and maintenance department, of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, died at his 
home at Washington, D. C., on February 
23. Mr. Brennan, who was born at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on February 14, 1884, was 
graduated from Syracuse University. He 
entered the service of the New York Cen- 
tral in 1906 as a chainman, and much of 
his subsequent career was with that com- 
pany. He was engineer of grade crossings 
for eight years prior to 1935, when he was 
transferred to the Association of American 
Railroads as engineer of grade crossings 
and secretary of the grade crossings com- 
mittee, operations and maintenance depart- 





John G. Brennan 


ment. In January, 1942, Mr. Brennan re- 
joined the New York Central as assistant 
to the vice-president, improvements and de- 
velopment at Washington, also retaining his 
position on the A. A. R. In this capacity 
he continued until his recent death. 





TEN THOUSAND instances of damage by 
the enemy have been reported on British 
railways and London Transport property 
since the start of the war, according to 
Modern Transport (London). Holding the 
record for the most bombed section of line is 
a 3%4-mile stretch of track near Coventry, 
which suffered 40 high explosive bombs in 
one night. In the city proper, with 600 in- 
cidents reported, 122 were on railroad prop- 
erty, yet in less than 48 hours following the 
attack, railway forces had cleared two main 
routes, and within two weeks, all routes 
again were operating normally. The most 
bombed track in London—2% miles long— 
was attacked 92 times in 9 months. 


Two BILLION TOKENS: — Distribution of 
the new O. P. A. ration tokens has been as- 
signed almost exclusively te Railway Ex- 
press. Now underway, this handling repre- 
sents one of the largest shipping operations 
of its kind, involving movement from the 
factory, in southwestern Ohio, to ration 
“banks” throughout the country. Two bil- 
lion tokens, weighing 1,100 tons, are being 
forwarded to 14,000 destinations, at the 
rate of between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
tokens a day. As approximately 100 fully 
loaded containers can be placed in the aver- 
age express car, the movement will total 
140 carloads, or the equivalent of 10 full 
passengers trains of 14 cars each. 
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HIT THE BALL 


HE record breaking achievements of the railroads 
could not have been accomplished. without record : 
breaking power. 






lt is significant that the majority of locomotives which 


have been “hitting the ball’ are equipped with wear- 
resisting parts made from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON. 


Locomotive parts made from HUNT-SPILLER Air Furnace 
GUN IRON have proven their stamina and ability to 
stand up under the most intensive operating conditions 
in railroad history. To keep your power “hitting the ball’’, 
standardize on all of the HSGI parts listed below— 








HUNT-SPILLER MFG. CORPORATION 








V. W. Ellet, President E. J. Fuller, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgp. f 
Office & Works 
383 Dorchester Ave. Seuth Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co., Ltd., 5575 Cote St Paul Rd., Montreal, P. Q. 
Export Agent for Latin America 
International Rwy. Supply Co., 30 Church Street, “New York, N. Y. 








GUN IRON 
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FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1943 AND 1942 


Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways 


Compiled from 133 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 136 Class I steam railways 
(SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES NOT IN CLUDED) 





ee United States Eastern District Southern District Western Distr ict 

Miles of road operated at. close of 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 7 1942 1943 : 1942 
Bsr bh 85M RON OTS UN SES 4 So do's 229,085 229,604 56,150 ; 56,454 43,389 43,495 129,546 129,655 
PN re ec nares ss echo hiss - $571,387,288 $531,918,083 $2 14,742,847 $200,906,216  $108,916,917 $104,480,482 $247,727,524 $226,531,385 
ww ne ree Py pees eeu spake » 151,548,201 119,150,730 $8,627,447 49,134,265 31,800,321 24,303,559 61,120,433 45,712,906 
RESUS toes See aeee > hes cos gts 14,352,620 13,100,174 4,726,281 4,519,365 2,636,363 2,308,939 6,989,976 6,271,870 
anaes ees. a MEPW Rie ee ee 11,048,991 11,140,498 3,108,906 3,509,143 1,665,674 1,554,951 6,274,411 6,076,404 
er operating revenues... .. 3 33,421,914 27,685,787 12,335,400 11,689,089 6,450,989 3,830,799 14,635,525 12,165,908 
a ene operating revenues..... 781,759,014 702,995,272 293,540,881 269,758,069 151,470,264 136,478,730 336,747,869 296,758,473 

Maintenance of way and structures 132,586,685 72,915,079 44,367,436 25,118,765 19,964,336 14,735,134 68,254,913 33,061,180 
Pisa of equipment........ 153,151,232 110,841,640 57,695,237 46,883,007 28,741,930 21,578,002 66,714,065 42,380,631 

_ CRW eNn ewes baa ne.cb ecb besa 13,358,248 10,582,445 4,550,701 3,831,852 2,727,114 2,054,219 6,080,433 4,696,374 

ransportation—Railline......... 263,476,548 214,444,330 110,254,665 95,951,733 44,710,521 36,397,008 108,511,362 82,095,589 

Transportation—Water line....... 644 1,290 Ore 5 aah EN Par ‘ Reba ageaicse oo Sn, eee 644 1.290 

Miscellaneous operations.......... 10,775,621 8,342,626 3,497,433 3,099,539 1,610,773 1,356,800 5,667,415 3,886,287 
MGR segs Sieas Wah Side oe coon, 21,540,702 14,778,698 8,556,439 6,014,412 4,667,812 ‘2,869,115 8,316,451 5,895,171 

Railway operating expenses. .... **594,889,680 431,906,106 228,921,911 189,829,308 102,422,486 78,999,278 263,545,283 172,016,522 
Net revenue from railway operations. 185,859,334 271,089,164 64,618,970 88,858,761 49,047,778 57,488,452 73,202,586 124,741,951 
Railway tax accruals..............: 96,325,067 89,016,821 26,612,938 17,497,332 28,696,073 17,282,142 41,016,056 45,237,347 
@ Railway operating income....... 90,544,267 191,072,343 38,005,032 71,361,429 20,351,705 40,206,310 32,185,530 79,504,604 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance.....; 10,854,094 12,056,388 4,873,592 3,865,533 654,473 979,238 5,326,029 7,211,617 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.....: 2,763,025 4,636,077 1,410,279 2,145,192 423,816 416,342 928,900 2,074,543 
Net railway operating income. . ; 76,927,148 174,379,878 31,722,161 65,359,704 19,273,385 38,810,730 25,931,691 70,218,44 4 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (percent) 76.1 61.4 78.0 67.1 67.6 $7.9 78.3 58.0 
Depreciation—Way and structures.. ; 8,685,226 3,351,712 3,888,689 2,087,846 1,266,820 383,269 3,529,717 880,597 
Deferred maintenance— Way and 

een a, DEERE GTR GEGER aera rae 12,198,099 4,175,714 912,577 49,361 d 12,751 91,276 11,298,273 4,035,077 
Amortizatic:1 of Defense Projects— 

PRONG, psa snccchesss soe: ankieele 1,887,050 818,046 436,658 226,644 269,570 169,048 1,189,822 431,354 
Depreciation—Equipment........:.. 17,490,701 15,574,861 6,942,826 6,853,505 3,610,674 2,680,742 6,847,201 6,040,614 
Amortization of Defense projects— 

Equipment....... Sea at wie ack ace ew 15,009,806 14,409,017 6,021,474 4,921,040 2,943,574 4,855,012 6,044,758 4,632,965 
Deferred Maintenance—Equipment.. 4,946,454 872,173 5,332 30,000 d 5,191 67,722 4,946,313 774,451 
Major repairs—Equipment.......... DROUIN or Lette pretence ink eae cpie ices Messages Ooh cae Me peo? | A ee 
PRY COU GABOR So. 050.6 So oe eles édca'e. > i QR ES2,489 15,483,231 8,952,538 6,621,052 4,243,853 2,767,368 9,246,089 6,094,811 
Federal income taxesf............. . 51,912,547 42,588,737 8,493,650 1,451,894 19,534,372 9,777,297 23,884,525 31,359,549 
All other taxes.......... Lun ew ewes ‘ 21,960,040 21,944,853 9,156,750 9,424,386 4,917,848 4,737,477 7,885,442 7,782,990 

as FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED WITH DECEMBER, 1943 AND 1942 
Miles of road operated at close of 

oe | eee eee oe by Oewere bis 229,256 230,836 56,275 $6,707 43,430 43,747 129,551 130,382 
Revenues: 

SES TEN Se SS ere oe cer eme Si $6, 782,463,421 $5,944,742,473 $2,639,352,174 $2,390,017,653 $1,289,057,508 $1,155,960,659 $2,854,053,739 $2,398,764,161 

PORE 6605's os iene nie eathbee ++ 1,652,867,958 1,028,185,625 664,953,157 467,756,830 336,785,283 200,813,778 651,129,518 359,615,017 

(| RRR ear a Spine CR Oo Beak 125,050,636 111,377,031 43,007,750 40,211,110 22,762,980 19,906,093 59,279,906 51,259,828 

INN ois shoésa'e Scdecccceve. S27 R15 082 96,869,122 44,155,636 35,159,558 18,102,354 15,180,058 65,558,702 46,529,506 

All other operating revenues...... 366,525,672 285,052,803 157,286,718 129,597,888 50,433,703 37,114,761 158,805,251 118,340,154 


Railway operating revenues..... 


Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures 
Maintenance of equipment..... eo 
ROME SS ocd cain a ROG ES ba 5 * 


Transportation—Railline......... 
Transportation—Water line....... 
Miscellaneous operations......... ‘ 
RESIS Roe pare ee ty ee ae 


9,054,724,379 


1,106,871,499 
1,439,437,510 
129,241,650 
2,684,505,923 
8,928 
106,670,380 
186,462,876 


Railway operating expenses. .... f 5,653,198,766 


Net revenue from railway operations. 
Railway tax accruals............+.. 
Railway operating income....... 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance.....: 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance.....: 
Net railway operating income. . ; 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (percent) 
Depreciation—Way and structures. . : 
Deferred maintenance— Way and 
PORNO cs sb anes ss a3 see te a 
Amortization of Defense projects— 


Depreciation—Equipment...... sok 
Amortization of Defense projects — 

PN eae 2 Fale ce k'e-0'0 0's 6 
Deferred maintenance—Equipment. . 
Major repairs—Equipment......... ‘ 
Pa RS a's i eres eines oe aie 8.00.0 
Federal income taxesf...........+45 
All other taxes...... a i AS 


*R 





3,401,525,613 
1,851,235,248 
1,550,290,365 
148,329,235 
39,985,006 
1,361,976,124 
62.4 
105,377,059 


13,888,806 


11,322,858 
210,584,818 


134,259,840 
4,971,776 
3,078,825 

211,303,257 

1,337,496,802 

302,435,189 


7,466,227,054 


796,418,555 
1,211,083,968 
117,776,053 
'2,241,990,054 


d 733 


75,893,636 
158,301,518 
4,601,463,051 
2,864,764,003 
1,198,881,298 
1,665,882,705 
141,022,065 
40,390,989 
1,484,469,651 
61:6 
40,798,438 


5,759,912 


4,475,616 
205,453,286 


87,483,210 
1,727,076 
171,049,347 
755,373,016 
272,458,935 


** Includes $77,268,059 accrued on account of major wage awards. 


t Includee income tax, surtax, and excess-profits tax. 


d Decrease, deficit, or other reverse items. 
f Includes $214,784,787 accrued on account of major wage awards. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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3,548,755,435 


420,271,585 
605,896,783 
46,673,343 
1,196,039,238 
37,841,203 
75,271,376 
2,381,993,528 
1,166,761,907 
598,910,036 
567,851,871 
61,724,326 
20,055,267 
486,072,278 
67.1 
45,395,891 


1,303,390 


3,678,356 
88,861,335 


47,828,773 
32,000 
90,280,249 
376,541,073 
132,088,714 


3,062,743,039 


318,396,072 
535,829,528 
42,854,752 
1,013,797,345 
29,629,294 
63,779,559 
2,004,286,550 
1,058,456,489 
436,682,844 
621,773,645 
64,343,319 
20,697,793 
536,732,533 
65.4 
24,999,250 


216,166 


1,274,456 
88,257,299 


29,234,194 
30,000 
74,481,285 
244,280,757 
117,920,802 





ents an average of the mileage reported at the close of each month within the period. 


d 


d 





1,717,141,828 


185,638,445 
267,903,655 

24,813,408 
451,397,641 


36,955,652 
983,573,834 
733,567,994 
447,050,663 
286,517,331 
8,511,288 
4,967,748 
273,038,295 
57.3 
17,501,869 


91,276 


1,995,539 
43,022,502 


30,967,399 
67,722 
36,324,964 
350,293,451 
60,432,248 


Subject to Revision. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics appears on next left-hand page 





1,428,975,349 


140,239,056 
232,971,843 
23,033,250 
380,727,815 
12,132,471 
30,526,713 
819,631,148 
609,344,201 
304,150,728 
305,193,473 
8,262,133 
4,365,405 
292,565,935 
57.4 
5,752,572 


91,276 


672,283 
40,833,302 


25,140,472 
67,722 


218,095,029 
55,910,973 


3,788,827,116 


500,961,469 
565,637,072 
57,754,899 
1,037,069,044 
8,928 
51,964,144 
74,235,848 
2,287,631,404 
1,501,195,712 
805,274,549 
695,921,168 
78,093,621 
14,961,991 
602,865,551 
60.4 
42,479,299 


12,676,692 


5,648,963 
78,700,981 


$5,463,668 
5,007,498 
3,078,825 
84,698,044 
610,662,278 
109,914,227 


2,974,508,666 


337,783,427 
442,282,597 
51,888,051 
847,464,894 
d 733 
34,131,871 
63,995,246 
1,777,545,353 
1,196,963,313 
458,047,726 
738,915,587 
68,416,613 
15,327,791 
655,171,183 
59.8 
10,046,616 


5,452,470 


2,528,877 
76,362,685 


33,108,544 
1,629,354 
66,423,336 
292,997,230 
98,627,160 
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161 
017 
828 
506 
154 
666 


427 
597 
051 
894 
133 
B71 
246 
353 
313 
126 
587 
613 
191 
183 


516 
170 


377 
85 


44 
354 
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Cast steel is a versatile material. 
100 000. 
If you must have great strength and tough- 
S 90.000 
= 
¢ ness, or extreme rigidity, or extra hardness, or 
) s0000 WATER 
bs QUENCHED : 
- sini rem teeo resistance to wear, temperature, stresses, or 
9 
2 500°F. 
3 * . . 
& saves ave fatigue, you can write your own ticket. : 
be, ° 
Sm xo avenent sae Cast alloy steels are produced with all of 
8 & PERED ree ° ° e 
40 ww CO * these characteristics, in any combination, and 
s Smad EALE 1200°F. ‘ 
their desirable mechanical properties are 











Showing how the Yield Point of carbon cast steel may readily enhanced by heat-treating. 
be increased by heat-treating. Special alloys may be specified in limited 





quantities without the delay or extra cost of 












































2 rs small mill runs—an important factor in war 
&., an QUENCHED : ; 

§ & TEMPERED production. 

< DOUBLE 

" nee Complicated shapes may be had in close to 
§ 30. 

3 ponaaauizeD final form, yielding big savings in machining, 
© 30 NORMALIZED 

3 Basel | finishing and assembly. 

& !04 ANNEALED : 

: The charts on the left indicate the wide 
“N 























range of properties that may be obtained 





Showing how Impact Resistance of an alloy cast steel 


ir Sig tn tay thenwtehating by heat-treating typical commercial cast steels. 













This new booklet gives information on the mechanical 
properties of cast steel compared with other cast ferrous 
metals. 


Address the Steel Founders’ Society, 920 Midland Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Enclose 10c postage. 


MODERNIZE AND IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT WITH 









Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 













* Report of receivers. 
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t Report of trustee or trustees. 


Boston & Albany............ 1943 
1942 
Boston & Maine............. 1943 
1942 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.f....1943 
1942 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson......... 1943 
1942 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 1943 
1942 
PT ERS Sin ep tad oe SRR PY | 1943 
1942 
Grand Trunk Western....... 1943 
1942 
[eV ANEY 5558 325s eke 1943 
1942 
New York Central .......... 1943 
1942 
New York, Chi. & St. L.....1943 
i 1942 
Pere Marquette ............ 1943 
1942 
*. Pitts: @ Lake Erie... ss.0.5 1943 
1942 
ab RRS eee a ES 1943 
1942 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 1943 
1942 
Central of New Jersey?T...... 1943 
1942 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....... 1943 
1942 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern...... 1943 
on, J 1942 
ong Taleb 2 sees ae 1943 
1942 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1943 
1942 
ee 1943 
1942 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1943 
1942 
Norfolk & Western.......... 1943 
1942 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 1943 
1942 
Central of Georgiay......... 1943 
1942 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ 1943 
1942 
Illinois Central (incl. 1943 
Yazoo & Miss. th eS - 1942 
Louisville & Nashville....... 1943 
1942 
Seaboard Air Line*.......... 1943 
1942 
I a sicoe sn aS bos sams 1943 
1942 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westernt sates 1943 
ae 
hi Great Western...... 1943 
_& icago re oo 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.7..1943 
1942 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 1943 
1942 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... 1943 
1942 
Great Northern .........2-. 1943 
1942 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.7.1943 
1942 
Northern Pacific ..........+- 1943 
1942 
Central Western Region: 
NOUR Do so. c5 10 winsio 0's wo 0.0 5)> 1943 
1942 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (in 1943 
G.Cc.&S fe BES. F 194 
hi., Burl. & Quincy........ 
Chi., Bur y 1942 
i., Rock I. & Pac.f.......+. 194 
Ae ot 1942 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f...... 1943 
1942 
Southern Pacific—Pac. Lines.1943 
1942 
Weton “PACe so i.s 5500 sain 1943 
1942 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines ...... ee 
Missouri Pacificf ........... 1943 
1942 
fi ey (a 1943 
1942 
St. Louis-San Franciscof..... 1943 
1942 
St. Louis-San Fran. & ro 
St. Louis Southw. Linesf..... 1943 
1942 
Texas & New Orleans....... 1943 


Miles of 
road 
operated 


362 
362 


Train- 
miles 


162,258 
170,481 
398,093 
403,759 
544,335 
479,763 


333,807 
344,704 
372,180 
363,720 
1,029,965 
911,705 
273,587 


797, 807 


2,415,157 
2,436,197 
234,270 
264,518 
326,388 
241,605 


618, 038 
1,175,501 


826, 565 


1,041,637 
1,043,368 
343,574 
325,065 


957,913 
984,264 
2,241,218 
2,116,549 
1,074,271 
1,047,230 
297,224 


993, 131 
268,957 


3,057,514 
2,969,977 


824,133 


1,142,510 





Locomotive-miles 


Principal 


an 
helper 


199,364 
206,947 
457,049 
473,735 
665,144 
603,664 


416,771 


823,815 


2,970,525 
3,009,830 
77,270 
305,242 
335,418 


689, 729 


1,285,491 
1,170,900 
920,265 
890,210 


1,064,850 
1,072,743 
"351,856 
3297789 
376,072 
466,355 
1,752,461 
1°873,441 
1,795,670 


2162932 


1,133,489 
1,098,471 


1,066,062 
288,580 


3,145, 664 


853,927 
855,024 


1,205,675 
1,149,841 


Car-miles 








Light 


32,648 
39,000 
47,053 
54,713 
59,456 
56,394 


36,367 
38,769 
75,381 
64,753 
81,340 
74,093 
2,529 
2,198 
82,719 
82,491 
266,914 
263,177 
11,428 
11,068 
11,605 
12,116 
103 

58 
18,032 
18,620 


298,530 
354,251 
64,905 
66,935 


29, 206 
26,603 


273, 293 
241, 333 


14,901 
13,028 
47,721 
47,349 
8,377 
4,235 
24,047 
24,779 
56 


38 
8,044 
6,783 


37,638 
24.210 





- 
Loaded Per 


(thou- cent 
sands) loaded & tenders 


16, 155 


14,223 
12,684 
16,249 
14,658 


49,684 


23, ;604 
7 


584 
18,630 
15,488 
32,014 
28,987 


59.8 
32,0 
67.6 
64.2 





Ton-miles (thousands) 
A... 


Road locos. on line 





Gross 


excl. locos. 


278,922 
282,681 


1,039,262 


1,001,641 
943,408 
1,072,885 
990,966 
3,016,596 
2,511,031 


1,854,045 


5,663,253 
5,457,044 
590,283 
609,715 
692,813 
494,935 
285,991 
295,437 
28,106 
25,324 


12,220,911 5 


11,066,263 
1,402,756 
1,422,910 
4,318,198 
3,720,747 
3,193,531 
2,918,435 


1,871,853 
1,824,341 


2,923,844 
2,251,895 


2,456, 821 
458,747 


6,816,324 


1,492,036 
1,519,069 
4,258,181 
4,057,132 
996,216 
796,915 


2,065,161 





Net- 
rev. and 
non-rev. 


114,418 
119,665 
389,109 
383,238 
525,357 
467,342 


524,626 


834, 286 


2,278,038 
2,583,029 
- 291,707 
310,406 
311,436 
241,146 
154,961 


762, 877 


2,427,152 
2,054,749 
1,735,343 
1,575,144 


801,923 
799,980 
244;522 
211,281 
328,662 
380,309 
2,145,071 
2,137,520 
1,523,268 
1,411,258 


a; 324, 422 


1,060,132 
960,278 
282,034 
242,910 

1,649,313 

1,508,686 


1,394, 663 
1, 258, 726 


247,622 
260,691 
2,841,774 


3, 089, 5632 


665,133 
668,902 

1,979,773 

1, 823, 1857 
"421, ,637 
320,159 
777,264 
72 


897,904 





tv ALP 
Serviceable 


Unstored Stored B.O. 
79 15 
72 22 

153 20 
164 16 
234 1 34 
231 6 29 
151 37 33 
148 38 33 
155 11 33 
144 12 25 
326 72 
307 12 72 
73 2 8 
68 4 7 
154 13 
144 13 
1,212 210 
1,210 2 198 
161 ay 16 
167 os 13 
145 1 21 
137 5 19 
35 — 8 
38 5 11 
179 7 37 
186 7 31 
950 1 196 
937 7 190 
134 6 15 
124 5 22 
80 —— 6 
62 = 12 
60 = 16 
72 i 8 
43 an 6 
47 = 4 
2,000 — 175 
1,932 ae 167 
268 9 43 
277 7 41 
479 1 43 
468 3 51 
300 10 20 
312 6 15 
360 5 27 
348 9 26 
100 == 11 
104 — 11 
115 1 9 
109 — 12 
627 — 67 
628 Ze 61 
435 2 50 
433 4 44 
318 a 35 
300 — 23 
606 — 86 
581 = 88 
385 22 97 
374 38 85 
73 ae 7 
77 -_ 5 
524 44 68 
508 55 60 
95 29 6 
99 18 14 
24 9 17 
19 12 12 
410 13 55 
404 12 72 
136 3 7 
133 8 4 
381 16 47 
378 13 53 
69 — 6 
75 — 2 
839 ea 108 
802 — 104 
485 — 59 
496 — 49 
395 — 73 
392 — 80 
177 —= 38 
192 4 22 
803 4 108 
834 5 115 
825 — 63 
804 — 82 
155 _- 17 
148 — 23 
471 1 73 
499 1 67 
115 15 13 
114 11 11 
342 -— 21 
333 —- 22 
9 — 1 
11 — =s 
117 2 24 
114 2 22 
261 = 22 
248 2 21 
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Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany............ a 
Boston & Maine............. 1943 


1 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7... “ea : 


Great Lakes Region: 


aware & Hudson......... 1943 
on 1942 
Del., Lack. & Western...... 1943 

1943 

We Shia g Merde Sats dole Sd... 6 whe 1 
ss 1942 
Grand Trunk Western....... 1943 

1943 

Rig CWMEY sos ws ooo accede 1 
Lehig! y 1942 
New York Central .......... 1943 

1942 
New York, Chi. & St. L.....1943 
1942 
Pere Marquette ............ 1943 
1942 
Pitts: & Lake Erie: 2. 5.63% 1943 
1942 
MIAMI 3 tea sc oes has 1943 
R 1942 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 1943 
"1942 
Central of New Jersey?...... 1943 
1942 
Chicago & Eastern IIll....... 1943 
1942 
Elgin, Jeliet & Eastern...... 1943 
1942 
WM SEMI Sie cls se ccc es 1943 
1942 
Pennsylvania System ....... 1943 
1942 
Tea Aan rere Sa 1943 
1942 
Pocahontas’ Region : 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1943 
1942 
Norfolk & Western.......... 1943 
* 1942 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 1943 
1942 
Central of Georgiay......... 1943 
1942 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio........ 1943 
1942 
Illinois Central (incl. 1943 
Yazoo & Miss. Vy)....... 1942 
Louisville & Nashville....... 1943 
1942 
Seaboard Air Line*.......... 1943 
1942 
0 OE ee 1943 
1942 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westerny..... 1943 


1942 
Chicago Great Western...... 1943 
1942 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.7..1943 
1942 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om. 1943 
1942 
Duluth, Missabe & I. R...... 1943 
1942 
Great Northern ....,....0:: 1943 
1942 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.+.1943 
1942 
Northern Pacific ....... Vo oe b943 
1942 


Central Western Region: 
DEE eeepc crak gl a 1943 


1942 
Atch.,, Top. & S. » (incl. 1943 


G.C.& S. F. & P.&S. F.)1942 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy........ 1943 
1942 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f........ 1943 
: 1942 
Denver & R. G. Wn.f...... 1943 
; 1942 
Southern Pacific—Pac. ee 
Union Pacific .............. 1943 
1942 

Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kans,-Texas Lines ...... 1943 
1942 
Missouri Pacifict ........... 1943 
1942 
Texas & Pacific............. 1943 
1942 
St. Louis-San Franciscoft..... a 
St. Louis-San Fran. & haan 
St. Louis Southw. Binest... ... 1943 
1942 
Texas & New Orleans....... 1943 
1942 


RY 
+ Report of trustee or trustees. 


Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Home 


310 
373 


15,625 
18,763 


20,717 
24,452 
907 
1,381 
21,899 
28,698 
1,071 
1,588 
15,051 
14,730 


Foreign Total 


7,628 
5,009 
11,030 


33,680 
31,731 


for the Month of December, 1943, Compared with December, 1942 


Freight cars on line 


G.t.m. ag G.t.m. per 
train-hr. train-mi. 
excl. locos. excl. locos. 

and and 

tenders tenders 

21,582 1,725 
25,778 1,664 
32,856 2,229 
31,083 2,115 
31,108 2,196 
> 31,103 2,200 
47,997 3,016 
42,532 2,749 
40,994 2,914 
43,340 2,755 
47,731 2,941 
46,214 22772 
40,675 1,970 
40,446 2,020 
46,995 2,978 
45,324 2,909 
37,790 2,633 
38,239 2,586 
43,791 23445 
41,863 2,472 
37,741 2,183 
34,133 2,081 
47,080 3,484 
45,086 3,535 
43,625 2,323 
40,973 2,349 
27,008 2,402 
27,467 2,293 
27,071 2,551 
29,144 2340 
35,026 2,184 
33,893 2,199 
16,422 2,279 
15,432 2,125 
6,074 801 
5,754 730 
33,879 2,745 
30,604 2,558 
28,480 2,453 
29,272 2,309 
49,315 3,755 
47,404 3,525 
57,776 3.846 
53,967 3,604 
27,762 1,811 
27,677 1,756 
28,151 1,522 
25,809 1,463 
38,479 2,203 
37,348 2,098 
42,114  2°673 
39,020 2,523 
25,661 1,821 
24,781 1,739 
29,821 1,919 
26,731 1,768 
24,001 1,467 
22,650 1,402 
32,867 2,170 
31,701 2,117 
36,399 2,054 
34,278 1,923 
33,702 2,179 
32,032 2,062 
25,293 1,793 
23,284 1,698 
37,944 2,464 
22,998 1,501 
36,324 2,412 
34,868 2,356 
31,129 1,781 
27,832 1.590 
40,687 2,694 
37,024 2,485 
36,735 1,718 
37,001 1,865 
39,074 2,272 
36,633 2,175 
39,024 2,473 
36,064 2,242 
33,017 1,919 
31,074 1,820 
30,371 2,210 
26,154 2,070 
36,431 2,699 
31,762 2,596 
42,883 2,376 
38,357 2,317 
32,927 1,819 
31,625 1,881 
38,561 2,323 
33,638 2,166 
38,343 2,244 
34,612 3997 
31,285 1,609 
29,370 1,588 
21,073 071 
19,441 1,121 
33,873 2,113 
32,003 2,037 
31,380 1,832 
30,485 1,833 
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Subject to revision. 


Net 
daily 
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10,196 
10,663 


17,342 


25,814 
21,861 
26,256 
23,810 
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THOMAS 
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RUBBER WHEELS 


4 WHEEL 


HOMAS TRUCK 
of Keokuk 


MAKES 


SAFETY WAGONS 


Heavy Loads — Sharp Turns — No Tipping 


. Safety non-tip auto steer 

- Full 90° turn without tipping 

. Front wheels always support corners 

- All steel welded construction 

- Hyatt roller bearings—hardened races 
- Two big capacities—3 ton and 5 ton 
- Hand or trailer operation 


Heavy loads are handled on this truck with 
complete safety. Wheels are located under and 
support each corner at all times, regardless of 
sharpness of turn. The auto-steer, caster type 
front assembly permits right angle turns and 
maneuvering in close quarters. Loaded trucks 
steered with efficient ease. The safety handle 
locks in upright position when not in use. 


Write for New Catalog #43 
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THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO.) 2S 
3644 MISSISSIPPI RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA 


Steam Couplers 
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Flexible Conduits 
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Vapor Systems 


THERMOSTATIC CONTROL 
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Pittsburgh Spring & Steel Co. 


1417 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


emake et SPRINGS otlbcz 


Description 
Carbon. Vanadium, Silico-Manganese Steels 
Licensed manufacturers under patents for 
“Coil-Elliptic”’ groupings 


Washington, New York 
3723 Grand Central Terminal 


» D.C. Chicago 
824 Union Trust Bldg. 1401 Fisher Bldg. 
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Now on the Press 





THE RAILROADS AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


By EMORY R. JOHNSON 


Professor Emeritus of Transportation and Commerce, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 


The dean of professors of transportation herein presents 
his mature thought on one of the outstanding problems of 
the day. After tracing the course of railroad development 
he analyzes their wartime problems and then discusses 
measures deemed necessary to promote sound railroad 
progress in the post-war era. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

When ready please send me a copy of THE RAILROADS | 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE by Prof. Emory R. Johnson on ) 
Ten Days’ Free Examination. If satisfactory I will remit 
the list price of $3.00. If not satisfied I will return it post- | 
paid without obligation. 


y 
This offer és limited to retail purchasers in the United States 
R. A.—3-4- 44 ' 
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The chapter on American Railroads in the World War 
Period contains the first complete picture of the railroad’s 
contribution to the war effort to appear in book form. 
A chapter on Private Versus Government Ownership and 
Operation of the Railroads brings this perennial subject 
up to date. 


Chapters 


The Problem Stated—The Background of Present Conditions—The Pre-War 
Status of the Railroads—The Place of the Railroads in the Transportation 
System—Operating Efficiency and Economy: Railroad Management and 
Administration—Railroad Labor: Service, Rights and Obligations—Some 
Problems of Railroad Planning—Government Regulation: Its Relation to — 
Railroad Problems— Railroad Freight Classification and Government Regult- 
tion—Railroad Rate Making, Revenues, and Government Regulation—Rail- 
road Cooperation and Coordination Versus Consolidation— Government Aid 
to Raitroads—Government Aid to Waterway Transportation—Government 
Aid to Highway Transportafion—American Railroads in the World War 
Period—Private Versus Government Ownership and Operation of the 
roads—Summary, Conclusions, Recommendations. 


325 pages, 6 x 9 inches, cloth, probable price $3.00 
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